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CHAPTER XIV. 

eichard's return. 

Richard did not show Clare his sister's 
letter, and she, on her side, did not ask to 
see it. He alluded to it only once more 
before his departure. The night before lie 
started for San Donato he took Clare out 
for a moonlight walk. It was the stillest 
possible evening. The sky was dappled all 
over with an infinity of small round white 
clouds, which refracted the light in such 
a manner as to fill the air with a sort of 
pale radiance. There was apparently no 
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moonlight and no shadow ; only, over- 
head, that curious fretwork of alternate 
light and dark ; and, beneath, the white 
road and a sense of subdued diffused light. 
Even the pool of water in the low meadow 
only gleamed with a kind of dimmed lustre, 
and the river had lost all its crested sparkle ; 
the water looked much whiter than usual, 
and wore an evenly luminous appearance. 

The air was excessively warm, with no 
wind stirring. Clare had taken her lovers 
arm. As they reached the top of the first 
long hill, they both paused to look back, 
and Kichard let his arm fall about her 
waist, and drew her closer to him and kissed 
her. 

" I cannot bear to go away from you, 
sweetheart ! Now that it comes to the 
actual leaving you, I cannot bear to go. 
You have taught me to be so happy. And 
a year — three months ago*— I did not even 
know of your existence ! I did . not even 
know there was a Clare in the world ! " 
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" I think you have been happy, Kichard," 
she said, looking back at him very earnestly. 
Her upturned face looked very small and 
white. 

"Happy?" Kichard laughed. "Yes," 
he said, " I have been happy. I like to 
hear you say ' I think/ Clare. You look 
so serious ; you have a little air of being so 
attentive and so good ! " 

He remained silent for a minute or two, 
gazing straight before him, with a vague 
smile on his lips, as if his face had caught 
the reflection of some approaching happi- 
ness. It was a habit he had fallen into 
very much of late. 

"I shall not ask Gina to write to you, 
Clare," he added suddenly. " I have been 

thinking about it, but Indeed, she 

will scarcely arrive there before you come. 
She shall wait to know you until she 
welcomes you to ifhe house." 

" And — and suppose she is not very much 
inclined to welcome me ? " Clare answered 
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slowly. She felt no wish to meet her future 
sister-in-law. 

At her question there came an expression 
upon Kichard's face which she had seen 
there once or twice already ; his sensitive 
mouth hardened, the thin lips closing to- 
gether like a vice. "I am very fond of 

Gina, but It is my house — and yours," 

he said, after a moment's consideration. 

Looking at him in this humour, no one 
could have mistaken the Marchese San 
Donati for a man who would brook inter- 
ference or rebellion; and, oddly enough, 
Clare's heart began to beat a little faster, 
she felt a decided sensation of pleasure in 
the thought. It was a confused sentiment 
which she did not attempt to fathom. And 
yet it would not be difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances which should cause an honour- 
able prisoner on parole to covet the security 
of restraining iron bars. 

She gave a little sigh of content. " Oh, 
things are sure to go right if you will only 
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make them go right, Uichard," she said, in 
her gentle voice. 

He remembered the words later, when he 
found himself at San Donato. On his way 
there, through all the long hot railway 
journey, he could scarce rid himself of the 
impression made upon him by his sister's 
letter. After speaking at some length upon 
the debts recently contracted by her husband 
at the tables — "hitherto, at least, I have 
felt sure of little Guido's future," she wrote, 
bitterly enough. " You have always posed 
as the good genius, the saving guardian of 
our family; it seems curious that at your 
age you should change all your habits and 
begin to think chiefly of yourself." 

She ended by expressing a hope that 
Marlowe would not fail to accompany him. 
"You may tell Nevil," she said, "that I 
have a better memory than you ; I do not 
make to the present a sacrifice of all my 
past." But Kichard did not give his friend 
the message. 
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" It seems curious," Gina wrote. 

The phrase attached itself to him with 
the persistency of some evil dream. He 
tried to sleep. He stretched himself out in 
one corner of the empty carriage and tried 
to sleep ; he endeavoured to think only of 
Clare. Vain attempts ! It seemed curious 
to the others— curious — curious that he 
should claim a personal share in life ; curious 
that the day had dawned at last, when he, 

too And then, of a sudden, Clare's 

face rose distinctly before him — the calm 
sweet face which he knew so well, with its 
clear, intelligent, steadfast eyes. He had 
never yet seen them light up with rapture 
at his approach, those eyes ; it was with a 
pang he remembered the friendly, kindly, un- 
alterable self-possession of their gaze. He 
could see her now, as she stood in the open 
door, looking after him as he drove away — 
bare-headed, with the morning sunshine on 
her golden hair. And perhaps, at that very 
moment, she, too, was thinking it — curious. 
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But, like some malign spirit of the night, 
these imaginings had faded with the morn- 
ing. As he found himself approaching San 
Donato, the familiar fields, the rocky hills, 
the curve of the coast, the well-known 
glimpses of blue sea between the olives, 
each detail of the landscape held for him its 
own especial greeting and recognition. His 
train, the express between Paris and Rome, 
stopped but for one instant at this insignifi- 
cant side station. He halted, and looked 
after it as it whirled shrieking away across 
the silent country ; it seemed to have 
deposited him on the verge of a boundless 
silence. 

He strolled through the empty little 
waiting-room ; he had sent no intimation 
of his return ; there was no one at the 
station to meet him. Eichard stood in the 
doorway, and beckoned to the driver of the 
solitary fly, an old man in a blue linen jacket, 
with little gold rings in his ears, whom he 
remembered from the time he was a boy. 
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" Well, Nanni, you see I have come back," 
the young master said good-humouredly. 

"E-e-eh! I see it; I see it" 

The old man shook his head, and touched 
his battered hat, straightening up his bowed 
shoulders with a groan. "Holy Saint 
Ursula ! but the Sor Marchese will never 
want to be driving out to San Donato on 
this very blessed afternoon." 

" Why not ? I can send some of the men 
down from the castle," Eichard said, "if 
you think the luggage will be too much for 
your horses." 

" The horses ? you say. And what should 
be the matter with the horses ? The horses 
are good horses. I haven't driven them for 
ten years come next Easter without finding 
out how much that pair of horses can do. 
And 'tis a good pair, con rispetto parlando" 
the old man grumbled, walking about his 
carriage, polishing the door handle with the 
sleeve of his coat, and beating up the dusty 
cushions with his heavy hand. 
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"Shall we go, then?" Richard asked, 
laughing. 

Nanni offered no articulate reply to the 
question, only shaking his head again with 
the sort of growl which seemed most clearly 
a comment on the foolishness of such in- 
quiries from a master. 

A little cool breeze blew in Richard's 
face ; he had left all sense of haste, almost 
of time, behind him. He took his seat 
contentedly upon the hard, moth-eaten 
cushions, and watched his luggage slowly 
brought out, bit by bit, and listened with 
an indefinable satisfaction to the rough 
gutteral patois of the two brown-faced 
porters. As they drove away slowly down 
the white empty road, he fell to questioning 
his taciturn driver. The old man made 
long pauses between each answer ; he sat 
in a heap, with rounded shoulders, and one 
foot resting on a small wooden box, flicking 
his whip across his stolid horses. 

When they had passed the boundary of 
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his own fields, Kichard stood up in the 
jerking, rickety carriage ; he steadied him- 
self against the seat and looked carefully 
about him. 

" H-m. It is not a famous harvest, that," 
he said, shaking his head. 

"And why should it be famous, Sor 
Marchese ? When the eye of the master 

winks C-l-ck. Get up there, my 

beauties ! " 

"Nanni, do you happen to have noticed 
whether the men made much use of the new 
steam reapers ? " 

" Get up there, my children ! Gee ! via ! 
another pull at the collar ! I have noticed 
nothing but what I have seen, Sor Mar- 
chese, and I know what I know. Tis only 
a fool who stables another man's horse." 

When Eichard reached San Donato, his 
first act was to telegraph for his lawyer. 
He found the affair of the leases in even 
worse condition than he had foreseen, and 
all his efforts to throw more light upon an 
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apparently inextricable confusion of accounts 
well-nigh defeated by the constant obstruc- 
tions placed in his lawyer's way by the old 
steward, Stefano. This Stephan was the 
husband of Richard's old nurse, Monica ; 
an old peasant of unimpeachable probity, 
but so obstinate and incredulous as to cause 
his master no inconsiderable yearly loss. 
He could never be induced to come wholly 
into a room, but preferred to conduct his 
interminable discourses from a coign of 
vantage just within the doorway. He 
cherished a rooted aversion to all mechanical 
aids to farm labour. " The blessed saints 
who have watched over the harvests these 
thousand years are not likely to forget the 
best way of making the corn grow," was his 
constant answer to poor Richard's argu- 
ments. As fast as machines were imported 
from Turin or Rome something was sure to 
happen to them. " It stands to reason ; 
they can't get out o' the way ; they haven't 
the sense of the blessed dumb beasts," 
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Stefano would remark stolidly, standing 
with his hands clasped on the knotted stick 
which never left him, gazing at the ruin 
of some new threshing machine or dislo- 
cated steam-plough. On pleasant Sunday 
afternoons he often spent an hour or two 
by himself smoking a pipe in the empty 
stack-yard, and leisurely contemplating the 
dislocated steel members of the last unlucky 
purchase. At such moments, and though 
he was all alone, his small bright eyes would 
twinkle like little balls of quicksilver : those 
were his cherished pipes. 

"Eats in the corn and lawyers in the 
business," was another of his favourite 
sayings ; and it seemed at moments to 
Richard's exasperated eyes as if the old 
man took a malicious pleasure in impeding 
and frustrating the furtherance of affairs. 
For the rest, his father, and his grandfather 
before that, had been stewards of the San 
Donato estate, and old Stephan himself had 
grown up from a boy in the service of the 
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Marchese Andrea. The late Marquis had 
preferred such family servants ; he could 
never have tolerated in his presence any 
man who let himself be addressed as 
" Signore," or whose trained intelligence 
could have presumed to criticise, or even 
wholly comprehend, the decisions of his 
employer. It was blind obedience which he 
demanded. The old Napoleonist admitted 
no auxiliary powers — a dead level,, and a 
master; that was his idea of the universe. 
His ancient steward succeeded often enough 
in making Richard's life a burden to him : 
his invariable formula in response to criti- 
cism or instruction was, " As the master 
orders." "When the expensive new reaping 
machine was discovered reposing under a 
shed with its chief c'utter hopelessly 
damaged, it was still " as the master 
ordered ; " but he would have allowed him- 
self to be cut into little pieces, yes ! by 
one of those very machines, if such an event 
had proved necessary for Richard's service. 
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This Stefano saw very little of his wife ; 
it was her business to watch over the great 
house. For himself he preferred sleeping 
and eating in a small two-roomed cottage 
on the hill, from which abode he and his 
hungry yellow dog might be seen issuing at 
any hour of the day or night ; near harvest 
time, or when the grapes were ripening he 
often £pent half the night out of doors. On 
such occasions he carried a short old single- 
barrelled gun across his shoulder, and it 
would have gone hard indeed with any 
unlucky marauder whose evil star should 
have led him on San Donates ground. 

While waiting for the little lawyer's 
arrival, Richard had found time to get some 
conversation with old Monica. He had told 
her already of his approaching marriage. 
At first she took the news very quietly and 
soberly; but after a little her old face 
darkened. 

" And will my lady be a Christian, then ? 
She comes from far," she said, making the 
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sign of the cross, and glancing uneasily and 
jealously at Richard's abstracted happy face. 

He turned to her with a smile on his 
lips. They were standing on the great 
stone terrace at the head of the steps 
leading down into the gardens. The young 
man had just strolled out there from the 
library. He held a fluttering blue slip of 
paper covered with figures, at which he 
glanced from time to time, in his hand. 

" A Christian ? " he repeated rather 

hastily. " Well, you see, Monica In 

fact, she is of her country's religion. We 
all are that, you know. She has heard me 
speak of you," he said, his eyes lighting up 
with a rapid flash ; " and — when she is 

here " He stopped short, smiling,' 

forgetting to finish his sentence. 

" I am only a servant. I do not under- 
stand new ways," the little old woman 
repeated obstinately. 

Here was Gina's reproach again ! It had 
got into the air ; it met him at every turn. 
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He was silent for a moment. *' This terrace 
has been kept in very good order ; but there 
are no flowers." 

Old Monica lifted her head. " Flowers ! 
And where should there be flowers ? There 
have never been any flowers/ ' 

She turned away, muttering something 
between her teeth. But in the morning, 
passing that way, Richard found the stone 
balustrade covered with rows and rows of 
vivid scarlet geraniums. The old nurse's 
heart had quailed at the remembrance of 
having grieved her favourite. She had 
been at work before dawn, urging on the 
gardeners. 

Later, as he came out of the library, 
he found her giving directions to a group 
of frightened women servants about the 
systematic cleaning of the great white and 
gold drawing-rooms. She followed her young 
master into the cool hall, and made some 
excuse for lingering within sight of him. 
Her small, fiery black eyes were full of a 
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mute appeal for forgiveness. Her imploring 
glance followed him persistently as he 
sauntered carelessly up and down. He was 
humming an air between his teeth. His 
eyes rested upon her active trim little figure 
in an inquiring sort of way as he passed : 
she must have been a pretty girl in her 
time, he thought. 

" My good old Monica," he said suddenly, 
" have you ever been very happy ? " 

She was stooping to wipe the dust off a 
table with her apron. She paused, but 
without turning round. 

"I, signor padrone ? Did you speak of me ? " 

" Have you ever been absolutely happy, 
old Monica ? Have you had all you wanted 
of life?" 

" I happy ! Why not ? Why should I 
not have been happy ? Certainly, I have 
been happy." 

" And what has become of it all ? " 

" What became of it ? " She straightened 
herself slowly. "Veda, signor padrone, I 

vol. ii. 22 
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was a young girl then, and when it is 
blossoming time in the world, a potato 
blossoms as quick as a rose. I was a young 
girl then, and every day has its morning ; 
but it passes — it passes. It comes to every 
one and it goes, and it is only the rich 
people, the masters, who think it worth 
while to run after happiness when 'tis gone. 
Gi&. They have the time to spare, si capisce. 
But for us, we get our share, and 'tis over/' 
She smoothed down her apron with her 
careful old hands. " In this world it takes 
so much patience to live, signor padrone. 
But what would you have ? We did not 
make it. As his reverence says, 'that is 
the business of the blessed saints ' — and it- 
will surely be their business to put things 
straight, somehow." 

She stood still for a minute or two, her 
old eyes fixed upon the ground ; and then 
turned to her work- again. " Happy ? Ah, 
but yes, I have been happy," she muttered, 
and then nodded her grey head. 
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From every side new claims, none the 
less potent because they had never before 
been formally acknowledged, came pressing 
in upon Richard. He was very anxious 
about his sisters future prospects ; these 
were even worse than he had feared in the 
news about Montenera. At the first sign of 
his making a new life for himself the old 
responsibilities began to weigh more heavily. 
The family estates were large, but no San 
Donati had ever yet been known to spare 
them. In those days Richard went about the 
place with a perpetual look of care and per- 
plexity upon his brow. At dinner, between 
his little lawyer and Father Faber, he proved 
himself but a silent and preoccupied host. 

He referred to it himself, with some 
apology. 

Father Faber said, " Faith ! my boy, it's 
not the first time I've seen you when your 
wits had gone a wool-gathering. I am glad 
to see you in any way, Richard. I am 
getting to be an old man now." 
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" And young men — if the Signor Mar- 
chese will permit me th^expression — young 
men are not expected to be always present 
in the spirit. Where the treasure is — eh, 
Signor Marchese? Where the treasure is. 
His reverence would tell you we should 
seek for our treasures in heaven. I seek 
for heaven in my treasures. Ha, ha! it's 
only the difference of a word, my dear sir. 
I mean no offence ; 'tis only the difference 
of a word." 

" Sure, you wouldn't have me question 
the word of a lawyer ? " the old Irishman 
said, with a comical glance and a loud good^ 
natured laugh. 

The little lawyer bobbed his round black 
head, looking at Richard, and rubbing his 
fat white hands. " Ha, ha ! a fair hit. 'Tis 
not the first time I have had to yield the 
place to the Church : 6 Non altrimente 
Achille si ricosse.' But come, my lord 
marquis, I challenge you to fill up your 
glass. Per Bacco ! the wine would need 
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to be good indeed to prove worthy of the 
toast." 

" But to whom do you want me to drink, 
then ? " asked Eichard, taking up his glass 
and eyeing the excitable little man with a 
faint smile. 

" To whom ! By Venus and all the 
blessed saints — which I take to be an excus- 
able, and even laudable, combination under 
present circumstances, Father Faber — to 
whom, indeed, if not to that charming lady 
to whom I look forward to being presented, 
with sentiments of profoundest homage and 
respect ? " 

The period was a long one, but the little 
man acquitted himself of it bravely. He 
stood up, with the late sunlight shining 
across the dinner-table and lighting up his 
flushed and heated face. He raised his 
glass solemnly. " I drink," he said with 
enthusiasm, "to la bella Marchesa. And 
may we have the honour of having her 
among us soon." A vague reminiscence 
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of Richard's old political vagaries floating 
through his mind at that moment, he added, 
" From her sister republic. Yes, may she 
come to free Italy from her sister republic ! w 

" Holy Virgin ! but the man is mad. 
Why, my dear sir, think of what you are 
saying. Why, the Queen — the Queen of 
England ! " Father Faber cried out, much 
scandalized. 

Richard left them still disputing. He 
strolled out through the open glass door 
upon the terrace. The sun was setting 
behind the further promontory; the sea 
looked like a plate of shining steel, and the 
islands seemed to rest upon its polished 
surface. The last birds were chirping and 
twittering in the ilex woods beneath the 
house ; the sound ceased of a sudden, as if 
in answer to some preconcerted signal. He 
walked slowly away to the far end of the 
great stone terraces and stood leaning 
against the balustrade, between Monica's 
geraniums, looking down. 
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Little by little the violet-tinged moun- 
tains grew more opaque. A light glimmered 
here and there across the water. ' The echo 
of the village life reached him at longer 
intervals. In the gardens he could hear 
the subdued voices of the men finishing 
their evening's work ; the heavy perfume of 
orange-blossoms rose in puffs from the 
glossy dripping freshly watered trees. A 
church bell rang far off. 

He began thinking of Clare ; then of his 
boyhood. He remembered hig poor little 
boyish sweetheart, Isolina, the daughter of 
the village sail-maker. She was dead ; had 
been dead of the fever many years, old 
Monica told him. She had been married 
too ; but he only thought of her as a girl, 
with great innocent, curious eyes, and sweet 
cheeks turning red beneath their Sunday 
kerchief. 

He thought again of Clare. He felt him- 
self at home again between the sea and the 
vast serene luminous sky. A great desire 
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for work, the need of expression, fell upon 
him ; and still he did not move. He stayed 
there for a very long time, feeling himself 
float upon a tranquil sea of sensation, and 
charmed, enthralled, by the musical murmur 
of its waves. 

At last he made an effort and went in. 
He re-entered the great empty drawing- 
room, and sat down at a table with a lamp 
upon it. He sat there for a long time with 
his eyes fixed upon the open window. 
Large grey moths flew in and scorched their 
wing$, and fell on the table by his arm, 
unheeded. A still secret excitement thrilled 
his being with a strange, an incredibly sweet 
emotion. His spirit seemed to move in 
response with all the vague harmonies of 
the beautiful, indolent, indescribable summer 
night. 

When he lifted his head from his hand 
his pale cheek was flushed, his lips smiling. 
He drew his chair nearer to the table and 
took up a pen : he began to write to Clare. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE DARK. 

Clare looked up from her book at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. 

" 0h 5 is it you ? " she said, with a slight, 
rapid frown. " And where are the others ?" 

" Your sister is rather tired, I think, after 
so many hours of riding." 

" Yes ; I know. I left her lying down." 

"And Irwin is I'm blest if I know 

what has become of Irwin. Probably he is 
asking somebody some questions. I came out 
myself to look for shade and coolness. But 
don't let me stay if you are reading, if I 
disturb you ? " 
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"Oh no," said Clare in a polrte voice. 
" Why should you disturb me ? " 

" Why, indeed ? " retorted Marlowe, with 
a light laugh. He threw himself down on 
the grass under a willow tree at some dozen 
paces from her ; and he, too, produced a book 
from his pocket. 

For half an hour or more they remained 
thus without exchanging a single word. 
Each of them felt hurt and a little indig- 
nant at the other. It was three days now 
since they had started on this expedition 
through the Friul, and during all that 
time they had never once exchanged a Word 
in private. And both were aware that 
this silence was voluntary; and, strangely 
enough, no remembrance of closest com- 
panionship could have strengthened the 
instinctive feeling of comradeship and un- 
derstanding between them. This did not 
prevent the feeling of secret offence and 
indignation from deepening. On the con- 
trary, the actual physical sky seen aci*os& 
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the valley seemed scarcely more lowering 
and threatening than the moral atmosphere 
which they breathed. In either place the 
heavy clouds were slowly marshalling their 
pent-up forces for a tempest. 

After half an hour of this silence, a low, 
distant, growling peal of thunder caused 
Marlowe to look up from his book. He 
caught Clare's glance resting with a singular 
expression upon him. She blushed faintly, 
but did not lower her eyes, only their ex- 
pression was completely altered ; she seemed 
to look at him now with a certain air of 
defiance. 

"It will storm soon," the young man 
remarked abruptly. He stood up and leaned 
against his willow tree. The thick branches 
overhead shivered and whitened all together 
as the rising gust of wind struck them, and 
a few large isolated drops of rain began to 
fall. " Will you not come and stand here in 
the shelter ? " 

Clare got up very slowly. The rain fell 
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on her hands and shoulders as she crossed 
the strip of turf between them. It gave her 
a sensation of pleasure. She came and 
stood by him under the drooping green 
boughs. Her face was extremely pale. She 
leaned her head back against the trunk 
of the tree on the other side and said 
nothing ; and Marlowe, too, was silent. In 
a few moments the sound of the rain drop- 
ping on the leaves was over. One pale, 
vivid, dazzling flash of lightning illumined 
all the southern sky, and then the thunder 
rolled sullenly much further away among 
the mountains. It was passing off ; it 
would not be yet, each of them thought at 
the same instant. 

" We have lost our luck since Kichard left 
us," Marlowe began suddenly. He pulled 
down the branch nearest to him and broke 
off a twig. He began slowly and method- 
ically stripping it of its pointed leaves. 
"We have lost our good luck ; we are travel- 
ling in the direction of the bad weather." 
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"Yes. And Eichard dislikes stormy 
weather." 

"That's because he is a true Italian. 

And foreigners " Nevil bit his lip and 

turned his head a little further away*. " Did 
Irwin tell you that the guide thinks we can 
easily reach L to-morrow night ? " 

" Reach L ?" 

"Of course. For letters," he continued, 
letting the willow leaves fall one by one 
upon the ground. 

Clare was silent. 

" Did you not know — is it possible you 

do not know that the L post-office is 

the first place at which we could by any 
chance receive letters ? " 

" I had not thought," she said. And then 
her face and neck grew suddenly crimson. 
She cast a quick side glance at Nevil, who 
was not looking at her. " No doubt I shah 
hear then from Eichard. Eichard will have 
written to me," she said gravely. 

" Cda va sans dire I Eichard is the last 
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man in the world to fall short of his friend's 
expectations. He is fidelity and hpnour 
itself — the noblest, the bravest. He is in- 
capable of even a sentiment of mistrust 
towards those whom he loves. Yes, he is 
incapable of it. He is the first to forget 
his own generosity. I myself, Miss Dillon, 
I have taxed his patience and his friendship 
a hundred times over in — in the old days. 
If you were to ask him now you would find 
he had forgotten all about it. He always 
does forget the obligations he has conferred ; 
but I haven't forgotten them. No, by Jove, 
I have not ! " He was silent for a moment, 
switching the air with the leafless twig in 
his hand. "Richard is the best fellow in 
the world — and my best friend. But do 
you love him ? " he said. 
" Mr. Marlowe ! " 

" Yes ; I know. But why should we not 
speak to one another plainly? How often 
do you think a man, talking to a woman, 
says all — says precisely what he means ? 
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We talk about love, Miss Dillon ; I wonder 
how often any one of us really experiences 
it ? Love — losing one's self in another per- 
sonality and yet knowing all the while that 
the end must come, that end which is as 
inevitable as death. And then" — he con- 
tinued to strike the air with his stick — 
" then — well, ' to-morrow/ you know, 

' To-morrow has no more to say 
To yesterday.' 

There's a sentence from De Musset Kichard 
is fond of quoting, something to the effect 
that, ' pour dormir tranquil il ne faut avoir 
jamais fait certains reves " 

"I know," said Clare, hastily. She 
pressed her two little hands hard together, 
and looked down at the running water. " I 
think that Richard " 

Marlowe waited a minute for her to end 
the sentence. " Well," he said, " ' that 
Kichard "' 

"Oh," said Clare, "'tis nothing." She 
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shook her head, moving away a little from 
the tree. 

They followed a narrow footpath through 
the wet grass which led back to the inn 
where they proposed spending the night. 
The clouds had broken up after the heavy 
shower ; everywhere overhead were patches 
of pale blue sky ; the birds began singing. 

" Mr. Marlowe, do you really believe that, 
then ? " the girl asked suddenly, continuing 
to walk very fast and without turning her 
head. 

"Do I believe what?" 

" That — that the end is inevitable." 

Marlowe was silent for a moment. " People 
must judge those matters for themselves. 
Every man has a different experience." 

" I asked if you believed it," Clare mur- 
mured, with a scarcely perceptible motion 
of her lips. The words escaped her in- 
voluntarily, as if they were being pro- 
nounced by some hidden force within her, 
and she felt her heart beat. 
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" Apparently, such has been my expe- 
rience/' Nevil answered, in a harsh, un- 
natural tone. 

And after that neither of them felt in- 
clined to speak until they were joined by 
Lord Irwin. 

The evening passed in rather a dull, 
abstracted manner. After supper my lord 
proposed playing cards, but it was dis- 
covered that there was not a complete pack 
to be found in the village. Agatha was 
very tired; the storm in the air affected 
her nerves. She complained of headache, 
and went to bed early. Towards nine 
o'clock Lord Irwin sat down at the tinkling 
little piano, and began striking a few minor 
chords, as if, Nevil said, he were feeling for 
a tune. But no one suggested having any 
music, and the evening soon came to an 
end. 

The next day was the ninth of August, 
the day of Kichard's arrival at San Donato. 
In the mountains it had rained all the pre- 
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vious night. There was some discussion 
between Lord Irwin and the guide in the 
early morning about the advisability of 
starting across the pass in such weather, 
but an unacknowledged impatience of delay 
seemed to possess the rest of the party. 

" Lord, bless you ! / am not afraid of a 
little bad weather," the young fellow grum- 
bled, tossing the things together into his 
knapsack, "and it's all very well for Miss 
Agatha Dillon, who is riding ; though, mind 
you, there are some nasty corners up there, 
even for a mule. It isn't a place where I 
should care to take ladies in bad weather. — 
Hang that brush ! Why the deuce couldn't 
you tell me I had left it out, Nevil ? — As 
for that fool of a guide, it's my opinion he 
knows no more about this part of the 
country than I do about — Cochin China. 
Of course you will have your own way ; I 
know that. But it is you who will have 
to answer to San Donati, not I, if anything 
happens." 
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"All right," said Nevil, with a laugh, 
but staring at his cousin with rather a 
queer look, 

" All right ! It's all very easy to say all 
right. You won't find it quite so pleasant 
in another couple of hours, / can tell you. 
Rain stopped ? Nonsense. It's pouring up 
above there, behind those clouds, at the 
present moment. And women always catch 
cold, and get consumptions and — things," 
Lord Irwin continued, buckling up his last 
straps with a very unwonted emphasis and 
energy. 

But to do the good-natured fellow justice, 
he said very little more when the storm did 
actually begin, an event which did not fail 
to occur within an hour of their reaching 
the top of the first low pass which lay 
between them and their destination. At 
first it was only moderate rain, a question 
of keeping open one's umbrella and being 
careful of one's footing upon the sharp, 
dripping stones. Towards twelve o'clock 
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there came a slight lull in the wind; an 
opportunity for lunch behind some shelter- 
ing boulders. Directly afterwards they 
scrambled down the side of the cliff into 
a comparatively sheltered valley — a lonely, 
green place, crossed by a foaming river. 
The young men stumbled across the slippery 
stepping-stones and splashed through the 
shallow water with grim philosophy. 

" You can't be much wetter than you are 
now, I think?" Nevil remarked to Clare, 
eyeing her dubiously. 

"Well, scarcely, I think myself," she 
answered, laughing. 

Her face, under the waterproof hood of 
her mackintosh, was all rosy and damp with 
the rain. Little streams of water ran trick- 
ling down across her forehead and lips, and 
she laughed and wiped them away with an 
already soaking handkerchief. 

After that the road led steadily higher. 
They left the long green valley far beneath 
them, and skirted the great rocky shoulder 
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of the mountain. Some hundreds of feet 
below the brawling torrent forced its way 
along between the fallen stones. On the 
other side, a dark, bare wet wall of rock 
rose and towered overhead ; the floating 
mists hid its summit. There was just room 
enough for the narrow path. 

They walked on and on for hours without 
passing a village. Every now and then the 
path made a dip of a few feet; its stones 
were covered with foaming, hurrying water, 
where some swollen brook came rushing 
down the mountain side. At first Miss 
Agatha's mule had shown some indisposi- 
tion to cross a similar obstacle ; it had re- 
quired the three men to effect the passage, 
and not even Clare had suspected the 
agony of nervous terror which had filled the 
dear, delicate old woman's heart. She said 
nothing at the time, it being this lady's 
custom to make very little of her own mis- 
fortunes; and presently the very mule 
seemed to recognize the presence of the in- 
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evitable, as symbolized by the hoarse re- 
monstrances and iron-shod staff of the 
guide, and plunged through the rushing 
waters calmly, with philosophic shaking of 
grey ears. 

The evening closed in rapidly. 

"You must take my arm now," Nevil 
said to Clare. "The other arm, please. 
Let me have the outside of the path. You 
can trust me ; I am very sure-footed, and I 
can't risk your stumbling on these stones in 
the dark." 

He spoke in a perfectly matter-of-fact sort 
of Voice, and she did as he bade her in- 
stantly. Not a word of the smallest con- 
sequence passed between them. Indeed, it 
was difficult enough to keep one's breath 
and footing in that darkness, facing that 
driving rain ; and yet each was secretly 
aware that the estrangement, the resent- 
ment of the last few days had come for ever 
to an end. Clare's heart beat lightly and 
gaily; an unconscious smile played about 
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her lips under the shelter of her dripping 
hood. When Nevil asked her solicitously 
enough if she were very tired, she only 
laughed in answer. Tired ? A still, potent, 
rising excitement sent her young blood 
throbbing and dancing through every vein. 
The hoarse roar of the torrent far below, 
the blackness of the night about them, its 
strangeness and its isolation, seemed only 
like parts of a curious, inexplicable, en- 
grossing dream. 

" It is my fault that you are exposed to 
all this. Irwin would have waited, if I 
had only listened to him," Marlowe said 
again in a low, troubled voice. 

Yes, Lord Irwin would have waited, she 
thought quickly. Any one else would have 
waited; and her heart beat faster at the 
thought that it was Nevil who, in some 
fashion, was responsible for the dark flood 
of new sensations which seemed to force its 
way through her being, burying, obliterating 
old landmarks as that other torrent buried 
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them down there at their feet, far down in 
the mysterious darkness. 

After a long time, as she walked on, with 
her head bent, she felt NeviTs arm start 
under her hand. 

" What is it ? " she asked quickly. 

He waited a minute or so before answer- 
ing. " I thought I saw something. Hurrah ! 
it is a light ! " he cried out triumphantly. 

They were close upon it before they saw 
it, the lamp shining behind a grating before 
a covered shrine of the Madonna. 

"Of course we must be near a village 
now," Nevil said, and pointed out to her 
that the handful of votive flowers in a 
broken porcelain vase must have come from 
some garden. 

The light shone full upon his animated, 
smiling face as he spoke, and Clare realized 
suddenly how many hours it was since they 
had been able to see one another. He 
looked unusually well, pleased and eager, 
and full of cleverness and force. 
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In another quarter of an hour, the rain 
meanwhile abating considerably — "as if it 
knew it had done us all the mischief it 
could, confound it ! " Lord Irwin said — they 
found themselves crossing the empty, inky 
black piazza of some small hamlet. The 
houses, what they could see of them, only 
looked like square black masses, a trifle 
more solid than the uniform darkness be- 
yond. They stumbled along, knocking at 
more than one irresponsive door in their 
search for the inn. Their guide, who had 
resumed his place at the head of the little 
troop the moment they had reapproached 
civilization, being loudest of all in his ana- 
themas upon the churlish deafness of the 
village inhabitants. 

But at the inn a great, crackling, leaping 
fire was blazing away upon the square 
hearthstone. Half a dozen peasants, grouped 
around it, made way at once, with much 
rough cordiality and wondering glances, for 
the entrance of the English party, and one 
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withered old woman, dropping her knitting 
upon her knee, peered into NeviTs face, 
asking him in a sort of Italian patois if he 
belonged to the poor, dear young gentleman ? 

" What poor gentleman V Nevil answered 
absently. " Here, I say, Irwin ; just look 
at those knapsacks, will you? Soaked 
through, by Jove ! Upon my word, Miss 
Dillon, I don't know how we dare look you 
or Miss Clare in the face." 

" Perhaps it would be as well to wait a 
little. You know we might all be in a little 
better order," Agatha answered, holding up 
her delicate old hands to the fire, and look- 
ing at the young man with her gentle, in- 
dulgent smile. An inexpressible relief filled 
her mind at having escaped her four-footed 
tyrant. She laughed like a girl at Lord 
Irwin's rueful expression as he gazed silently 
at the wrecked and battered condition of 
his kit. 

But while the women were upstairs, dress- 
ing themselves, my lord, who never forgot 
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anything, reverted suddenly to the peasant's 
half-understood speech. 

"By the way, Nevil, what was that I 
heard you saying to that good old lady 
yonder about some young gentleman? Jove! 
just look at her now, will you ? staring over 
here and blinking. I wonder how old a 
woman must be, now, to grow such wrinkles 
as that ? I wish you'd ask her, Nevil, what 
she means by her poor young gentleman." 

" Oh, what does it matter ? " Nevil asked 
half impatiently. " If it's anybody at all 'tis 
a thousand to one it's only some wretched 
German Alpinist whom nobody ever heard 
of, and Why, by Jove, it is Clare ! " 

She had exchanged her wet and mud- 
stained garments for the Sunday costume 
of one of the innkeeper's daughters. A 
bright scarlet handkerchief was bound about 
her dripping golden hair. She came up to 
the fireplace, laughing and blushing, a little 
awkward in the heavy peasant dress, and 
stood between the two young men with the 
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firelight shining full on her soft, rosy, happy 
face. 

" We are not the only benighted strangers. 
I have just been talking in the passage to 
a travelling fiddler; he is here with his 
little boy ; he says he will play to us after 
supper. And oh, Lord Irwin, I am so 
hungry ! " she cried, plucking at her clumsy 
skirts with a little joyous embarrassed laugh. 

They sat in a circle about the great fire 
and eat their supper, and presently the two 
musicians shambled in with awkward bows 
and began to play to them. Nevil had 
placed himself on the farther side of the 
great fireplace. He sat with his hand 
shading his eyes ; in reality, he was looking 
at Clare. Not one of the young girl's 
movements escaped him. The music, of 
which he understood nothing, yet gave him 
a sort of ignorant and instinctive delight — 
it sounded so softly, so civilized, after the 
rough, continued beating of the storm. 

Clare was sitting by Agatha. She had 
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been full of laughter and a sort of brilliant 
enjoyment during supper ; and then, gradu- 
ally, her mood changed. When the players 
began she grew suddenly serious. Earlier 
in the evening she had taken the old 
peasant woman's coarse grey knitting from 
her with some playful pretence of not 
remaining idle ; but now she let it fall 
together on her lap. Her wet, fair hair 
drying roughly, like a child's hair, in little 
shining golden rings and curls about her 
little head, gave her a singular expression 
of youthfulness. She sat with her hands 
clasped upon her knee, gazing into the fire, 
and her face, her attitude, her soft regular 
breathing, the little simple handkerchief 
knotted under her white chin — everything 
about her wore the same expression of 
gentle and exquisite contentment. 

The music — it was a violin and zither, 
and played with a certain natural Italian 
art, — the penetrating, plaintive notes of the 
performers, acted on NeviTs nerves. 
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He looked at Clare and felt that all gene 
had disappeared between them. He thought 
of nothing else ; he realized nothing else. 
He felt very happy, but from no definite 
cause ; and he did not ask himself for any 
reasons. It was simply that the air about 
him seemed full of happiness. 

At intervals, people had been coming in 
and out of the room. He took very little 
notice of them. He did not observe that 
Irwin had quietly disappeared. He started 
when he felt his cousin's hand upon his 
shoulders. 

" Come out here a moment. And don't 
make a row ; come out quietly," my lord 
whispered, with a very grave, troubled look 
upon his face. 

Nevil gave him one hasty glance, and rose 
instantly to follow him out. It was in the 
middle of a piece of music ; he saw Clare's 
eyes turn in his direction. The piercing 
waltz-like measure rang in his ears as he 
softly opened and shut the door. 
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Outside, there were five or six men 
standing in front of the house. Several of 
them carried lanterns. The light glistened 
on the wet stones and on their serious 
weather-beaten faces. They stopped talking 
simultaneously as the two young men 
appeared and all the eyes turned towards 
them. 

" Well ! What is it ? " Nevil demanded 
briefly. » 

The musicians went on playing. Some 
twenty minutes passed ; and then a lad of 
fifteen or sixteen — a pretty, timid-looking 
boy whom Clare remembered to have noticed 
in the earlier part of the evening — came in 
and looked about the room with a frightened, 
deprecating air. His old grandmother 
spoke to him; but he made no answer. 
He walked up to Agatha and put a slip of 
paper in her hand ; his bare feet made no 
noise as he crossed the stone floor. 

There was something written in pencil 
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upon the paper, on reading which Agatha 
started to her feet, putting her hand 
suddenly to her heart, with a low, half- 
suppressed cry. 

The musicians looked at each other, went 
on playing another bar or two mechanically, 
and stopped short with a loud discord. 

" What is it ? Agatha, dearest, what has 
happened ? " Clare cried out, seizing her 
sister's arm. 

A hundred nameless impossible terrors 
flashed across her. She stared at the scrap 
of paper with wild dilating eyes. " Give it 
to me — show it to me, Agatha ! " 

But Miss Dillon had already crumpled 
the note between her fingers and thrown 
it upon the fire. 

"My Clare, it is only a message from 
Nevil. Nevil wants me." (She had never 
called him anything but " Mr. Marlowe." 
That one word " Nevil " seemed to fall upon 
Clare's ears like a confirmation of all her 
terrors.) " You must stay here, dearest," 
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Agatha was saying, " Help me on with my 
cloak. I will come back to you presently, 
Nevil wants me for a moment ; I will come 
back." 

The peasants, the very musicians, had all 
crowded together out of the great warm 
kitchen. Clare heard their voices for a 
moment about the doorway ; confused 
ejaculations, a clatter of heavy footsteps, 
and then silence. The old rheumatic grand- 
mother was still left in her chimney corner. 
She held her rosary now between her 
withered fingers ; her withered lips moved 
audibly. Clare listened to the muttering 
until she could bear it no longer. 

"I — I shall go too," she said suddenly, 
in English. 

She sprang up and seized a wet cloak 
which was drying before the fire, and began 
with trembling fingers to wrap the heavy 
folds about her. 

" Signora — signora ! " the old woman cried, 
helplessly clasping her brown skinny hands. 
vol. u. 24 
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Once, twice, the clumsy lock of the outer 
door refused to yield to the pressure of 
Clare's cold, trembling fingers. The second 
time, a feeling of bitter helplessness came 
over her. She wrung her hands together 
in a sort of dumb despair. 

" Oh, if it should be Richard ! My God ! 
•what if it is Richard ? " she said aloud. 

The very sound of the words nerved her 
to a stronger effort. The stiff latch rattled 
and sank beneath her desperate grasp. The 
door swung open. She followed the others 
out into the dark. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BY ACCIDENT. 

A senseless, nameless, wordless, fear 
possessed her. " Richard — Richard ! " she 
repeated between her clenched teeth ; and 
it seemed as if an iron hand clutched at her 
heart. And there was horrible, bitter* 
nauseating remorse in her thought. 
" Richard ! " 

The wind caught in her cloak, forcing the 
heavy folds asunder. Her eyes were blinded 
with the stinging rain. She dashed her 
hand across them, and looked about her. 
Across the square a stream of light, and 
the sound of voices issued confusedly from an 
-open door. She made her way towards it. 
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The low smoky room was full of peasants 
grouped about the fire talking in hushed 
voices. The men who had first spoken to 
Nevil were standing together, and Clare 
recognized their own guide among the 
others. They stood whispering, and looking 
straight before them with the long gaze of 
men accustomed to judge of distant objects. 
Their lanterns were ranged upon a bench ; 
apparently no one thought of putting out 
the lights. 

All their eyes turned towards the door as 
Clare entered. She came forward very 
slowly. 

" What has happened ? " she asked in 
a low, clear voice. 

No one answered. The lights, the 
crowding faces, seemed to flicker and swim 
before her. 

She stretched out her hands blindly. 
" What has happened ? Mr. Marlowe — 
Agatha— Ah, Nevil ! " 

He was coming out of the inner room, 
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.shutting the door very carefully behind 
him ; he let it fall to with a crash at the 
first sound of her voice. " Miss Dillon — 
Clare ! Good heavens ! what are you doing 
here now ? Who told you to come ? I said 
you were not to come," the young man cried 
out, looking very much shocked and agitated. 

She tried to speak; but her chilled 
trembling lips refused to utter a sound. 
She laid her hand upon his arm and looked 
into face. 

" Is it— is it " 

" It is — a bad accident," Nevil said 
very gravely, and with averted eyes. 
" Perhaps you would rather have your 
sister tell you." 

He hesitated for an instant, and then 
suddenly got a sight of her face and caught 
her two hands in his. " Clare, Clare ! For 
God's sake, child, don't look like that ! It 
is no one you cared for so very much, poor 
fellow ! poor fellow ! It is only — it is your 
friend, young Clayton :9 
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"Herbert I" 

" It seems that he has been missing since* 
yesterday," Nevil went on, lowering hi& 
voice. " And — and the people at the inn 
got anxious and sent some guides to look 
for him, you know. And — and — they have 
just found him." 

Clare continued to look up at him even 
after he had finished speaking, with a sort 
of confused attention; her lips and face 
were quite white. "I — I thought Kichard 
was here. I don't quite understand," she 
said after a pause, in a very low voice. 
• The next moment she staggered and 
would have fallen but for Nevil's quick arm 
about her. The young man was inexpres- 
sibly shocked and grieved at the effect of 
his communication. 

" My poor little girl, my poor Clare ! — 
Good heavens ! what a fool I was to tell it 
to you in that fashion, Clare." 

" Nothing. It is nothing," she said, 
drawing back, and looking at him with 
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great dry, haggard eyes. She put her hand 
up to her forehead. " Nevil " 

" What is it, child ? What do you want 
to know ? " 

"I thought— I thought Richard " Clare 

repeated slowly. And then she shivered, 
and the colour rushed back into her face. 
" You said — you said it was Herbert Clayton. 
And — dead." 

Nevil was watching her anxiously. He 
bowed his head gravely in affirmation of her 
questions. 

" Ah. Then, take me into that room, 
where — where he is," she said, lifting her 
hand and pointing to the closed door. It- 
opened again at that moment to give 
passage to Lord Irwin and Agatha. 

Neither of them would listen for an 
instant to Clare's entreaties to be allowed to 
enter. "You see it isn't as if — as if it 
could do the poor fellow any good, Miss 
Dillon," Lord Irwin said in a tone of 
genuine commiseration. " Fd be the last one 
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to try and stop you, then. But it's all over 
with him now, poor chap. It's been all over 
for hours. And you — well, in fact you cant 
go in there just now, you know. It — it 
isn't fit." 

" And he is where all suffering is ended, 
my Clare, all longings fulfilled," Agatha 
whispered, with a very sweet rapt look, fold- 
ing her arms tenderly about the tearless girl. 

" And to-morrow, you know, Miss Dillon, 
to-morrow. But, upon my word, I think 
you had better give it up. It's a horrible 
shock, that sort of thing, even to a man. 
I — I don't believe San Donati would 
approve of it," my lord continued, very 
earnestly and simply. His honest, good- 
natured face looked very blank and 
startled ; of them all, he showed most signs 
of distress. 

Nevil had taken no part in the discus- 
sion ; leaning back against the wall as they 
talked, and staring moodily down into the 
fire. He started forward now. 
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" Don't distress her any more. Isn't 
that enough ? Can't you see how you are 
hurting her ? " he said in a low voice, in 
a rapid, almost contemptuous, aside to his 
cousin. He gave a quick sweeping glance 
around the room at all the crowding, curious, 
sympathetic faces. " They look upon her 
as a show ! " he muttered between his teeth, 
with an almost savage impatience. His 
one wish was to take her away from it all. 
Afterwards — the rest did not matter. 

But it was Agatha who made the sug- 
gestion. " Let Nevil — let Mr. Marlowe 
take you home, dearest. I will follow you 
there very soon. And it is so noisy here 
for you; and indeed you can do nothing. 
We can none of us do anything. And he 
is where he needs nothing more," she said 
in her soft, consoling voice. There was a 
look of awed triumphant joy — almost a 
smile — upon her pale serene countenance. 
She seemed to belong to another world 
from their own ; uplifted, entranced, 
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removed for the time from all earthly con- 
siderations. "Take her home, Nevil," she 
said gently, her eyes resting upon the 
young man's sombre face with a very 
peculiar expression of affection and con- 
fidence. 

The crowding peasants stood aside to 
let the English people pass, and Clare- 
followed him without a word. 

By this time the entire village was on 
foot, roused and awakened by the news 
of the stranger's accident. There were 
little groups of people standing about in 
the dark piazza, where the rain now had 
almost ceased to fall, and more faces and 
excited curious questioning in the inn 
kitchen. Nevil pushed through them all 
very curtly and haughtily. He had sud- 
denly remembered the existence of a sort 
of long, covered gallery which ran the 
length of the house upstairs. One side of 
it was open and looked over the country; 
it was indeed the way in which one passed 
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through to all the bedrooms, and at night 
was feebly illuminated by a smoking lamp, 
suspended from the roof, before a rude,, 
half-obliterated fresco of the Virgin. 

It was to this place that he conducted 
Clare. He found her a seat on a bench, 
and placed her on it. He stood before her, 
looking down upon her in silence. 

After a long pause, "It was my fault," 
the girl said very slowly and drearily. " I 
sent him away. He asked me to be his 
wife, and I sent him away. It was on the- 
same day that I promised to marry Kichard. 

And now he is dead, and Eichard " 

She caught her breath in a sort of quick, 
tearless sob. " But I never thought it was 
to end in this way — never ! " 

" Don't, don't say that," Nevil muttered, 
in a choked sort of voice. 

He bent suddenly forward, and would* 
have taken her hand, but her eyes were 
fixed and stared out into the darkness ; 
she did not see his movement, and after 
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a minute or so sprung restlessly to her feet 
and went a few paces away, and leaned 
against the wall, directly under the smoking, 
swaying lamp. The dim light fell upon 
the vivid scarlet handkerchief which still 
bound her hair, and on the dark thick folds 
of her cloak and her white hands, which 
she pressed unconsciously and wrung to- 
gether as she spoke. 

" He went away that next morning with- 
out saying good-bye to me. He was hurt 
and angry, and would not see me. Agatha 
told us. And Eichard laughed, and said 
I should be sure to see him again. I 
should be sure to see him; and now they 
-won't let me see him," she said, almost in 
a whisper, and fixing her great eyes upon 
Marlowe. " But you will let me go, there, 
Nevil ? You don't think it is altogether 
my fault?" 

" Your fault, Clare ! " 

He came up to her ; he walked away, 
half-way down the gallery, and came back. 
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" Listen," he said. He took both her little 
hands in his and held them and looked 
down at them ; he pressed them to his lips, 
and let them fall without kissing them. A 
flood of tenderness welled up suddenly in 
his heart. It took possession of him, and 
he knew it ; he yielded to it with a sort of 
desperate awful exultation. "I am so far 
from blaming you," he began, in a voice 
which he tried hard to keep from trembling — 
" I am so far from blaming you for anything 
that you may have done, or may think of 

doing, that — that " 

% He let her hands fall, and threw back 
his head and looked, not at her, but past 
her, at the black mysterious night. "Oh, 
Clare ! is it possible that you do not — do 
not know — how I love you ? " 

She made no answer for a moment. The 
expression of her face never changed. V He 
was not even aware if she had understood 
him. 

" Ah, this is my punishment ! " she 
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cried out suddenly, in a sharp, strange voice, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

" I wish you would not cry," Nevil said 
very quietly. And there was something, 
I don't know what, in the manner in which 
the simple words were spoken which carried 
instant and final conviction to her heart ; 
after that she never doubted that he loved 
her. "You think that I am forgetting 
Eichard and Kichard's claims," he went 
on, with the same forced calm ; " but that 
is a mistake. I have not forgotten him. 
But I love you ; yes, I love you. I never 
meant to tell you of it ; but all that is of 
very little consequence now. Only when 
you speak of my blaming you, I — I think 
it is time you should understand." 

She turned her head a little to one side, 
still holding one hand before her face. Nevil 
took the other hand into both of his ; he 
held the trembling fingers in his firm, warm 
grasp as he went on speaking. 

"I think you should understand what 
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my feelings are towards you," he repeated 
steadily. " I don't ask you to notice them, 
01 even to think of them. That part of it 
concerns only myself ; it's my own affair if 
I choose to recognize your influence upon 
me and dedicate the best of myself to you." 

He was silent for a moment ; and when 
at last he lifted up his eyes and looked at 
her, he smiled. " I will serve you," he 
.said, " as the knights of old served their 
v ladies. I will misunderstand nothing ; but 
you shall be able to feel that whether I am 
happy or miserable I am at least always at 
your service, just as of old a knight was 
at his lady's pleasure. I am your knight, 
at your dear service." 

He said the words over again with a sort 
of calm, still passion of tenderness and 
devotion. If she had turned and sent him 
away at that moment, he would have gone 
— at that moment — without so much as a 
reproachful look or a word. He was 
mastered by love — absorbed, annihilated. 
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She had not spoken again after that first 
involuntary cry. She lifted up her face, 
but it was impossible to understand the 
expression of those cold lips and dim un- 
certain eyes. "I will go — now," she 
murmured, with a little formal inclination 
of her head. She went to her room; a 
faint light shone into it, reflected from 
the passage. She could hear his regular 
familiar step pacing up and down, up and 
down, before her door, the whole length 
of the gallery, and the soft, continued 
dropping of the rain. 

She put both her hands up before her 
face ; she pressed them hard against her 
cheeks, and fell forwards upon her bed, 
without a word, without a sound. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TENTH OF AUGUST. 

Very early the next morning, and according 
to promise, Lord Irwin made his appearance 
at the inn, accompanied by Nevil. The 
weather had cleared radiantly after the two 
days' storm ; the sky shone of a spotless 
innocent infantine blue, against which 
the freshly fallen snow on the mountains 
glittered resplendent. 

It was only Lord Irwin's honest, troubled 
countenance which continued to wear a look 
of perplexity and gloom. " If she will go 
there, she will. But I tell you what, Nevil, 
it isn't fit. It ought not to be allowed. I 
cannot imagine what her sister is thinking 
vol. ii. 25 
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of to allow it. I'm sure San Donati would 
never approve ; I shouldn't, in his place, I 
know. It can't do that poor fellow any 
good now ; and how do you know it won't 
altogether upset her ? Women's nerves — 
they are the very devil," the good-hearted 
young nobleman said anxiously, drawing 
out his watch and looking at it, taking off 
and putting on his hat ; in a word, exhibit- 
ing every symptom of being excessively ill 
at ease. 

When Clare appeared at length on the 
threshold of her room, he gave one quick 
alarmed glance at her serious, colourless face, 
and fairly beat a retreat. " Good morning, 
Miss Dillon. I hope you are none the worse 
for your wetting? I — I think Nevil has 
something to say to you ; and, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, I'll go and look for your sister," he 
said, blushing and stammering, and holding 
out his hand. And with that he left them 
together. 

" I can take you over there now, if you 
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choose," Marlowe said, in a low voice, and 
looking at her. 

The room was empty when they entered 
it of all but its silent occupant. It was a 
small room, at the back of the house, and 
with very little furniture in it. Marlowe 
held the door open ; he looked again into 
her face with that same serious solicitude, 
and signed to her to pass. At first she saw 
nothing but the whiteness of so much linen 
spread out, and felt the absolute silence. 

He was lying flat on his back, with his 
hands crossed upon the spotless coverlet, 
and a thin white handkerchief spread over 
his neck and face. After a moment, she 
moved forward, and made a motion as if to 
lift up the handkerchief. 

" No ! " said Nevil, quickly ; and as she 
did not seem to hear him, he laid a detain- 
ing hand upon her wrist. " You must not 
touch that. He — we think he fell upon the 
ice, poor fellow ! He must have fallen from 
very high, the men say. Clare, listen to 
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me. The guides say that he probably felt 
nothing at all. He cannot have suffered ; 
they are sure of it, Clare." 

"He was all alone — alone," Clare said, 
looking down at the folded hands. There 
was a ring upon them still ; she had seen it 
there before a hundred times. 

Her face was extremely pale, but very 
calm ; she drew one step nearer to the bed, 
and laid her finger-tips upon the edge of the 
linen. Her pale lips trembled and moved 
inaudibly, as if she were speaking to herself 
— or praying. Nevil leaned against the 
high footboard of the bed and looked at 
her. Who shall say what thoughts, what 
feelings of love and pity and an awed 
humility may not have crossed his mind at 
that moment ? One had been taken and 
the other spared. And who was he — what 
was there in his past to explain the awful 
preference ? He had scarcely known Clay- 
ton ; he had indulged always in a certain 
mild contempt for that feeble and per- 
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sistent personality ; and now He turned 

his eyes .towards the open window ; the 
light wind blew the muslin curtains into 
the room ; it looked to the back of the 
house, across a stretch of quiet grassy fields, 
where cattle were standing about in the 
morning sunlight. A sudden feeling of dis- 
couragement, an immense fatigue, with all 
that was not Clare, possessed him ; a longing 
for rest, for accomplishment, and almost 
envy of that quiet figure upon the bed. He 
at least had reached something, Nevil re- 
flected sadly and bitterly enough. 

At length Clare lifted her head. Her 
face still wore that same extraordinary ex- 
pression of subdued stillness. She beckoned 
to him to follow her. Once outside the 
door, she turned and gave him her hand, 
as if they were just meeting after a long 
absence. 

" I want to see you later ; not now. But, 
please, do not go away until I have seen 
you," she said. 
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"Certainly not," the young man answered, 
wondering ; for where could he have possibly 
gone ? 

He did not see her again until shortly 
before midday. She sent for him then, to 
the room where she was sitting with Agatha. 
They were seated together on a small, hard, 
black sofa. As Nevil entered, both the 
women looked up, and Agatha smiled faintly 
and held out her hand. 

"I have not thanked you before. But 
you have been so kind — and thoughtful," 
she said gently. 

The words gave Nevil no pleasure ; he 
only heard in them the first note of an 
approaching separation. 

He said, "I have been talking it over 
with Irwin. We think, unless you are too 

tired, you had better go on as far as L 

to-night. I will go with you as far as the 
Tagliamento, and then come back. I can 
easily get back to-night." 

"Very well," Agatha assented, after a 
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moment's - reflection. She glanced quickly 
at Clare. "Before we start I should like 
to speak to Lord Irwin." 

" He is not here," Nevil answered. " I 
expect him back presently ; but he has gone 
to send telegrams to — to the addresses you 
gave us." 

"Ah, I understand." 

" Have you thought of telegraphing to — 
his brother ? " Clare asked suddenly, with- 
out lifting her head. 

Agatha pressed her hand. "Yes, dearest." 

In the street under the window they could 
hear the sound of men's voices quarrelling. 
A cock crowed with peculiar piercing shrill- 
ness from the barn door opposite. And then, 
as suddenly as it had risen, all noise died 
away, and was followed by the leaden silence 
of a small village. 

All at once Clare moved. She sat up 
and let her hands fall together upon her 
knee. 

"Dear Agatha," she said, very gently, 
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" you will not forget what I asked you ? I 
want to speak alone, for a moment, to Mr. 
Marlowe." 

As he rose and opened the door for Miss 
Dillon to pass out, she paused, and he saw 
her lips move, but he could not hear what 
it was she would have said to him. He 
walked back slowly to his former place, and 
stood leaning against the window facing 
Clare. 

She, too, had risen, but she sat down 
again abruptly. 

" I wanted to tell you " she began. 

" I wanted to say to you " 

She bent her head slowly to one side and 
half closed her eyes, and Nevil felt his heart 
contract painfully with the sudden anguish 
of pity and sad passionate love. 

He did not speak, and presently she gave 
her head a little shake and looked up. 

"Last night," she began again, "you said 
— you said that you had not forgotten 
Kichard. You must not — you must never 
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forget him. And he, on his side, cares for 
you more than you know. He has spoken 
to me about it — about you — repeatedly." 
She took up her handkerchief and pressed it 
to her lips. "As for the — the feelings which 
you said — which you imagined yourself to 

be experiencing towards me " 

"Clare," he interrupted suddenly, "you 
have the right. I can only bow my head . 
and submit to whatever you may choose to 
order me. But — those feelings. You have 
no right to question the truth, the force of 
that." 

A pink flush passed like a cloud over her 
face and died away, leaving her whiter than 
before. " Have I ever put in question your 
— your love for me ? and what is that com- 
pared to the affection of years and years, to 
the lifetime of kindness and affection which 
exists between you and Kichard? I will 
not speak of myself, of the way — of the 

way I will not speak of myself," she 

went on rapidly; " I will not remind you that 
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you have found it possible already to — to 
forget and be happy after losing what you 
loved. I look at neither you nor I in this 
piatter, but only at what concerns Kichard. 
We do not matter; but oh, Mr. Marlowe, 
think of the bitter, bitter loss to him, if he 
did but know it — and you his own familiar 
friend!" 

Marlowe hung his head. " Good heavens! 
whatever I have forgotten — and surely you 
might have spared me that one reproach ! — 
do you think I have not remembered that 
also ? " he cried out bitterly. 

She bit her lip, turning away her head, 
after giving him another rapid penetrating 
glance. " I — I did not mean to be cruel," 
she said. 

The lock of the door rattled; the door 
itself was half opened, and then shut again 
behind them. 

"No, it is not Agatha. She will not 
come in again until I call her. Mr. Marlowe, 
please do not think that I— I do not know 
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that you are unhappy. We are all unhappy, 
I think. Do you imagine I shall ever for 7 
get what — what we saw in there this 
morning V 9 

" Child, child ! why should you blame 
yourself in this fashion ? " 

" No, I am not to blame ; but I do not 
think I could live if I were. All night long 
I have lain awake thinking of you three — 
and of you and Kichard. I have known 
Mr. Clayton for years, and in our old home ; 
and he was so kind to me. Always since I 
have known him he has been waiting, wait- 
ing for things to happen. And now — now 
do you think he looks back and sees that, 
while he waited, life was passing, and he 
took nothing from it ? Nevil ! " she said 
suddenly ; and each time that she spoke his 
name, Marlowe was conscious of an answer- 
ing thrill of expectation. "Nevil, do you 
know what a difference you could make to 
me by just giving me one promise ? I do 
not ask you for what is impossible. I — I 
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cannot even ask you to go away altogether, 
because of Kichard. And I do not want 

him There has been enough — enough 

suffering." 

Her voice grew fainter, and she was 
silent. 

Nevil felt his face flush all over. " Did 
you think, then, Clare, that all I said to 
you last night meant nothing ? Did I not 
say to you then that I was — at your service? 
I never meant to have told you; I never 
should have told you. And now, since you 
will it so, 'tis over. I don't say, forget it, 

but You never had a brother to look 

after you," he said . very simply, " and 
Kichard always speaks of you as if by 
marrying him you were to become my 
sister." 

"Your sister," she repeated, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement of her white 
lips. Two very small tears appeared 
suddenly on her pale cheeks and glistened 
there without falling. Nevil looked at her, 
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half put out his hand, and then turned 
upon his heel and left the room without 
speaking. 

It was an understood thing that he was 
to rejoin them again at San Donato. Lord 
Irwin had already announced his intention 
of going down to Venice, where his yacht 
was still waiting for him. He had offered 
to take his cousin with him ; but after a little 
hesitation, Nevil refused. He offered as an 
excuse his promise to San Donati. Kichard 
would expect to see him as soon as they had 
completed some arrangement with Clayton's 
relatives in England ; no doubt they would 
have some wish to express concerning the 
disposition of the body. 

" Of course, of course," Lord Irwin inter- 
posed hastily. He wandered about the 
village all day long, with a cigar in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets. Never 
before did he remember to have felt so rest- 
less and uncomfortable. " And it isn't as 
if we any of us cared for him so particularly, 
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poor devil ! " he kept on muttering between 
his teeth. A certain shyness, almost a sense 
of shame, kept him a long time from asking 
many questions ; but before twelve o'clock 
he had got one of the peasants to point out 
to him the exact spot, as nearly as it could 
be seen from the road, where the accident 
took place. 

" There ought to be a cross put up there 
on the ice. It could very well be fastened 
on that bit of black rock," the guide said, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and gazing 
hard at the dull flat mass of the glacier. 

About three o'clock they left the inn. 
Nevil had secured the use of another mule 
for Clare. The two young men walked on 
in front ; the riders found them waiting by 
the side of the Tagliamento. The boat 
which was to ferry them across was of the 
rudest description, and would not permit of 
their going all together. Clare and Marlowe 
passed the first. By this time the sun was 
setting. The sky was of an equal fiery- 
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red ; the splendid colour lighted up all the 
water, and glowed upon the cleft sides of the 
mountain, and on the earth, and the wide bed 
of wet gleaming shingle under their feet. 
Far away, on the opposite bank, the dark 
waiting figures looked like a group of 
shadows ; and between them the old boat- 
man bent painfully and laboured at his oars. 
The current was strong; he took a long 
time even to reach the middle of the river. 
The even tones of the clouds had begun to 
alter, to break up into long chasms and 
burning ridges crested with flame. The 
ripples splashing on the shore repeated the 
same effect in miniature ; each long gliding 
wave ran in among the weeds and pebbles, 
tipped with fire. 

" What day of the month is it — do you 
know ? " Nevil asked suddenly. 

" Isn't it the tenth ? " 

"Ah, yes; the tenth — the tenth of 
August." 

He stirred the loose shingle about with 
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the end of his stick, and sighed. Clare 
glanced at him quickly, and then looked 
away again at the resplendent expanse of 
the sky. 

After a long pause she said, "What is 
necessary in life is to know how to will 
strongly." 

" To learn to will ? Ah, little Clare, who 
is to give one that lesson ? " 

" I did not say to learn ; I said to know," 
Clare answered slowly. 

The boat had just reached the opposite 
shore; they saw the dark figures scramble 
down the bank and get into it. .The old 
boatman pushed off. 

"When I see you again you will be at 
San Donato ? " Nevil said. 

"Yes." 

He turned and looked at her. Her eyes 
were cast down ; the red reflection from the 
sunfcet lighted up her pale face and hair. 
"Good-bye/' he said, under his breath. 
" Will you — will you give me your hand ? " 
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Her eyelids quivered, but she did not 
look up or move. 

" We shall meet again — at San Donato," 
she repeated, after a silence. 

Nevil walked away a few paces and stood 
still, looking down blankly at the wet 
glistening bed of rock. He had yielded 
first to one influence and then to another ; 
he had been charmed — swept off his feet by 
a gathering wave of an irresistible force; 
and it seemed to him that through it all — 
all the while — he had foreseen and expected 
the crowning bitterness of this hour. She 
refused even to let him touch her hand ; 
and never, never since the earliest moments 
of his passion had he loved her so well as 
lie did then. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

"under bonnybell's window panes." 

For the first twenty-four hours after reach- 
ing San Donato, Clare remained in her own 
rooms. She was not ill. She lay upon a 
sofa near the window, and felt the warm 
sea-breezes blow over her; when any one 
entered the room she kept her eyes shut 
and her face towards the wall. 

It was Agatha who came the oftenest. 
She would steal in on tiptoe to arrange the 
light, to bring in cool pillows ; only to 
have a look at her darling's sleep. She sat 
for hours beside the couch, holding Clare's 
hand, silently, looking at her with sad, fond 
eyes. 
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" Oh, to be alone — to be alone ! " thought 
the girl. The other tender heart felt 
chilled ; estranged, faithful, and knowing 
nothing. " I am nothing to her now/' the 
patient soul was very likely thinking; " there 
, is no place for me in her world ; my solici- 
tude wearies her." And each was silent, in 
fear of some estranging word or movement. 

As Clare waited there with closed eyes— 
for what she was conscious of feeling was 
far more a sensation of waiting, of anxious 
expectation, than of any rest — as she 
lay for long hours motionless, with her 
hand in her sister's, with no appearance of 
life about her but the slow, gentle stirring 
of her breath, all the past years of her 
short existence seemed to return and pass 
before her as in a dream. " They say that 
drowning people experience something like 
this/' she murmured to herself at one 
moment, 

Agatha pressed her hand anxiously. "Did 
you speak, my dear one ? " 
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" Oh, it is nothing!" the girl said quickly; 
and did not lift her head or open her heavy 
eyes. 

The very earliest of her recollections were 
all connected with Agatha. She had no- 
distinct remembrance of her own mother, 
who had died young. Clare herself had 
grown up between her father — whom she 
worshipped — and her half-sister, in the 
country. Her father had been all his long 
life rector and squire of a small village in 
the centre of Warwickshire. It was more 
than a year now since his death, since they 
had come abroad, at Clare's desire, to travel. 
His dear old face came vividly back to her, 
not as she had seen it at the last, but kindly 
and vigorous as she remembered it as a 
child, when he took her on his knee after 
dinner and cracked nuts for her from the 
dessert. She remembered all manner of 
quiet pleasant days, of walks and rides 
through the leafy home lanes, and the look 
of the winter fields, and the dim Warwick- 
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shire horizons. It had been an extremely 
solitary life, but at the time she had scarcely 
heen aware of it. She had reached her 
twentieth year with all the contentment 
and much of the ignorance of a child. It 
was only now, looking back, that she seemed 
to see her life as a whole, as the expression 
of her own personality ; for the first time 
it detached itself clearly, as an independent 
fact, before her eyes. 

After they had parted from their late 

•companions at L , all through the long, 

ibreathless, endless hours of their journey, 
the monotonous jolting of the railway car- 
riage had served to confuse the strange 
thoughts and the fear which seemed to have 
fallen upon her. At intervals through the 
night she had fallen asleep ; but the instant 
she awoke that nameless terror stirred anew; 
it seemed to rise out of the darkness of the 
night and envelop her like a mist. , It was 
in vain that she roused herself, that she put 
her head out of the narrow window and felt 
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the wind on her face, and watched the swift 
shifting of the fields, and saw the stars 
shining, and the sky grow pale above the 
olives, and heard, at last, the low lapping 
of the sea. 

Inside the hot, dusty carriage Agatha had 
fallen asleep. Clare looked at her sister 
for a long time — at the calm, noble face 
and the silver hair. She felt her own eyes 
burn at the sight, and her heart beat with 
strange, tender insistent emotion. She was 
conscious of entirely new feelings, of a new 
sentiment of kindness and pity; yes, it 
was pity which seemed to embrace and 
contain all the world. And at the same 
moment she was singularly unhappy ; she 
could have shed tears over herself in wonder 
and compassion at such unhappiness. 

In the very early morning, before the 
heat of the day had yet begun, when there 
was still a look of freshness on the water,, 
and the sun was low, and the fishing-boata 
sailing lightly away in a white-winged flock 
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from the little village harbour beneath the 
hill, Eichard had left San Donato to come 
to the railway station to meet them. As 
the train ran in under the shelter of the 
station, his was the first face that Clare 
saw. One minute before it had seemed to 
her as if she were never again to see him. 
Now his trembling hands clasped hers, she 
saw his radiant, transfigured face — those eyes 
grown dim with the tenderness of an exqui- 
site happiness ; and all at once the necessity 
for feeling something, for being something 
that was not herself, fell like a weight upon 
her loyal and upright souL 

" I had another telegram, and a letter 
this morning from dear old Nevil," Eichard 
said to her when they were seated in the 
carriage and rolling lightly away between 
the fields of grain and the vineyards, to- 
wards the sea. He bent forward as he 
spoke, and laid his hand caressingly upon 
the fluttering fold of her cloak. To have- 
her so near him again ! His attitude, the 
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expression of his face, the sound of his 
voice, all expressed that one idea of supreme 
and silent felicity. 

And Clare raised her head and looked at 
him very kindly with her clear eyes, and 
smiled gently upon him. " Yes," she said. 
And the thought crossed her mind that 
Nevil must have written while they were 
still there. It made her angry with him. 
She felt as if he were consenting to some- 
thing cruel; it seemed as if he, too, were 
willing that she should be placed in this 
position — made to suffer. The anger turned 
slowly to indignation. She half closed her 
eyes. 

" You are so tired, my Clare ; my poor 
little Clare ! " Richard said softly. He laid 
his hand upon hers, and at the touch some- 
thing within her seeiAed to give way. 

She looked down for an instant at the 
white dusty road, and covered her face 
with her gloved fingers, and began weeping 
bitterly. 
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"She is tired out; and no wonder, my 
poor child ! " she heard Agatha's kind voice 
saying. The tears were soon dried ; but 
she caught eagerly at the words as at her 
only excuse — she was tired out. 

Gn the next day she got up and dressed 
herself, and went and sat by the window in 
her boudoir. The room overlooked the sea. 
If she lifted her eyes, she saw her own re- 
flection in the mirror on the opposite side 
of the wall. At first this mute companion- 
ship annoyed her; she ended by turning 
her head and gazing at herself for a long 
time, with her cheek resting on her hand. 
She contemplated her own small, solitary 
figure with a sort of anxious compassion ; 
she looked at her own reflected face. "What 
is it ? what is the matter ? " she asked her- 
self involuntarily. A feeling that there 
was yet a question to be answered, a feeling 
which almost amounted to anguish, was all 
that she was conscious of at that moment. 

After a time the Signor Marchese was 
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announced. His Excellency desired to know 
if lie might speak to the Signorina ? 

Clare glanced briefly at the servant who 
was speaking. She looked mechanically at 
his flat face, his little twinkling eyes, and 
respectful obsequious demeanour. "And 
this man, too, looks upon me as Richards 
future wife — as the mistress of the house," 
she thought rapidly. " Ask the Signor 
Marchese to come in," she added aloud, after 
a scarcely perceptible pause. 

Richard's face wore the same look with 
which he had met her at the station. He 
came up and took her hand in his, and 
kissed it. Agatha had just been speaking 
to him in the ante-room ; she had charged 
him to be very careful of Clare, who was- 
still tired and with nerves overwrought. 
His whole manner expressed such silent 
tenderness, there was such an air of 
indescribable inexhaustible goodness and 
patience on his pale, transfigured counte- 
nance, that Clare involuntarily shivered, 
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and closed her eyes as* he approached, 
her. 

" Dear, what is it ? " 

"Nothing." Her eyes had filled with 
tears. She looked up at him through them, 
smiling. " See," she said, passing her hand 
over her face — " see, how foolish I am!" 
The finger tips were all wet as she held 
them out for him to look at. 

He began presently telling her all the 
news of the chateau. " Of course you got 
both my letters ? How long is it since I 
have seen you, Clare ? Ten days ? and it 
seems very nearly half a lifetime ! Or, 
rather, it feels as if there had been a com- 
plete suspension of all living for me. I 
am glad that Gina had arrived in time to 
welcome you," he added, after a moment, 
and looking down at her fondly. "And 
you have already made the conquest of 
the kindest of men." 

" I — a conquest ? " 

" Father Faber talks of nothing but you 
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since your arrival. Or was it I who spoke 
of you while he listened?" Richard went 
on, laughing. "In either case it was you 
we talked of. And that reminds me Gina 
wanted to know if it would amuse you to 
go over the house now that the afternoon 
is cooler ? There is not much to look at — 
one or two good pictures, and a lot of old 
rooms. I don't know if you are aware of 
it, but you keep all the best of your pictures 
in your other house, at Turin. We might 
stop there, if you like, Clare, and you shall 
see them on your way to England," 

" Are you coming with us to England ? " 

" Oh, your sister and I have been having 
a long talk about it already. But all that 
waits until you care to listen. The only 
thing that matters now is the fact that you 
are here." 

He followed her down the cool, spacious 
hall. The long rows of windows were 
carefully closed and darkened on account 
of the heat. The subdued light gleamed 
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faintly here and there on the gilded support 
of a vase, the dim edge of some old picture- 
frame — the picture itself a square mass of 
darkness against the wall — and rested on 
tall, dusky suits of armour. Clare wa& 
dressed in white. Her light quick step 
never hesitated until she had reached the 
head of the grand staircase. She went 
down one or two steps, and then paused, 
with her hand upon the old marble balus- 
trade which had been brought to San 
Donato from Eome, in the time of Eichard's 
great grandfather ; she hesitated for an 
instant, glancing back. 

Eichard was only a step or two behind 
her. He looked down on her thick smooth 
hair and white throat and delicately 
modelled shoulders, on which the white 
gown seemed to rest softly. "You are 
here," he repeated, his heart beating. All 
the long lonely years of his unhappy child- 
hood rose up again before him as he spoke. 
He saw his own solitary little figure creeping 
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timidly up and down these very stairs; 
and he followed this beautiful girl whom 
he loved, and who belonged to him, as if 
treading on air — elate, triumphant. 

In the great, light, foreign-looking draw- 
ing-room they found Gina awaiting them. 
She came forward in a very slow and stately 
manner, and took the hand of her future 
sister-in-law in hers, and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

"You are welcome to San Donato," she 
said again, in her low, sweet voice. And 
the two women looked at one another ; and, 
" Yes, that is the face, those are the eyes, 
Nevil spoke of," Clare thought rapidly. 

Father Faber was standing talking to 
Agatha in the deep embrasure of one of 
the windows. 

" Mon p§re knows far more about the 
family legends than I do. You must make 
friends with him, Clare, if ever you want 
to be well posted up in all the musty mis-' 
deeds of the San Donatis," Eichard said, 
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laughing, and looking affectionately at the 
rubicund face of his kind old tutor. 

" Faith, and 'tis I will be proud to 
introduce Miss Clare Dillon to such good 
company. As for that fellow Eichard, he 
does not deserve to have a single ancestor 
to swear by. Aren't you ashamed of your- 
self now, sir, to begin poking your fun 
at their reverend beards just when they 
would wish to look their best, and be 
an honour to a new member of the 
family?" 

" Never mind, Father Faber. You shall 
tell Agatha and me all the stories, and 
Eichard shall be sent away. We won't 
admit sceptical listeners," Clare added 
lightly, looking up at the old man with her 
bright candid smile. The good old priest 
was quite charmed and pleased, from the 
first moment of their acquaintance, with the 
simple graciousness of the young girl's 
manner. 

In the course of the afternoon they made 
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the whole tour of * the house. At the door 
leading into the apartments which had 
been occupied by the Marchese Andrea, 
Eichard stood still for an instant with 
involuntary hesitation. But Gina, looking 
her brother full in the face and with a 
sort of mocking smile in her dark, scornful 
eyes, put out her hand and threw open the 
old well-remembered door. It creaked as 
it turned on its rusty hinges. It was a 
dozen years now since Eichard had entered 
that room. He remembered the look of 
it perfectly. The furniture was scarcely 
altered in position from the way he had 
last seen it ; his grandfather's great gilded 
chair with the carved back was still in its 
old place, between the writing-table and 
the window. Clare rested her hand upon 
its tarnished armorial bearings and leaned 
against its arm as she listened to Eather 
Fabers talk. 

The kind old man was both pleased and 
flattered by her attention. "This is the 
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study and favourite sitting-room of the late 
Marquis, of Richard's grandfather," he said 
complacently, waving his hand and looking 
all about him. " When you go to Turin, 
Miss Dillon, you will find another room in 
the palace there, the exact fac-simile of this. 
Tt was one of Monsieur le Marquis' fancies 
that none of his familiar daily habits should 
be interrupted. He was a man of extraordi- 
nary power of mind and vitality. He would 
doubtless have become one of the remarkable 
men of his time, one of the historical 
characters of his century, if — if he had 
been differently circumstanced. As it was, 
he only amused himself with politics. He 
could never understand the importance of 
any political movement which did not 
emanate directly from the court, the imme- 
diate surrounding of the King. He made 
perhaps the mistake of a little underesti- 
mating the importance and significance of 
other adversaries. " 

" He lived eighty years ; and I doubt 
vol. n. 27 
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if any human being ever knew him do a 
kind action," Richard added gloomily, 

" Well, well, he belonged to another time 
and generation/' Father Faber answered, 
in a deprecating voice. He shook his head, 
taking a pinch of snuff. "I myself am 
a very old man. And the children about 
us grow up to be our judges. And what 
a man may do in his hardness unto one of 

the least of these my little ones " He 

nodded his head slowly, looking all around 
the room. " Observe that miniature above 
the mantelpiece, Miss Dillon. When I first 
had the honour of knowing the late 
Marchese Andrea, he was a young man, 
such as you see him represented there, I 
was a young man myself in those days, and 
I cannot deny that many abuses were 

tolerated then that Well, well, since 

then things have altered. I am speaking 
to you now of more than half & century 
ago. He was the handsomest young officer 
at court then, and the wildest. He came 
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.there straight from Saint Cyr, and I from 
Paris ; no doubt we thought ourselves of 
<a different calibre from those good Torinesi." 

He remained silent for a moment, smiling 
to himself with that especial air of pleased 
indulgence which men reserve for the 
memories of their own youth. 

" There is a story, now, I could tell you 
of a duel he once fought in the guard-room, 
in the very precincts of the palace. It was 
with the Montenera of that day — the great 
uncle of your husband, Signora Gina, and 
the best swordsman of his regiment. It was 
one of the few times I ever knew the Count 
Andrea — he wasn't Marquis then — 'twas 
.almost the only time I ever saw him worsted. 
I can see him now, leaning against the wall, 
*very pale, with his black eyes shining 
under his powdered wig, and the round 
blood-stain growing larger on his breast. 
He was all for going on with the fight, and 
only swore at the seconds who had rushed 
in and interfered between them. The room 
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was all one confusion of voices — high words 
were flying about in all directions ; it seemed 
in another moment as if half the regiment 
would engage, when in rushes the young- 
Count's orderly. 'For God's sake, gentlemen/ 
say he, ' put up your swords ! His Majesty 
is mounting his horse in the courtyard, and 
has asked for my master to attend him.' 
And at that Montenera burst into a wild 
laugh. There was always evil blood between 
them. ' You had better let his Majesty 
know that I have been attending to your 
master ! ' he cried out, turning on his heel. 
But my lord, who had been leaning against 
the wall all this time, very faint, starts up 
again the moment he hears the other speak- 
ing. ' It will be time to answer for that 
when I come back from my ride. His 
Majesty's service before all, my Lord Mon- 
tenera,' he says in his grandest way, very 
calm, and making the other a very low bow. 
And just as he was, with his fine silk coat 
buttoned tight over all the bloody linen, 
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out he walks, and is in the saddle before 
one of us can speak. Well, well, we were 
all younger then. It cost my lord a month 
in bed, and Montenera another ugly sword- 
out. They said the King laughed when he 
heard of it. But my lord never gave in 
and never forgave." 

" I remember him so well sitting in that 
very chair, with his dogs at his feet. By 
the way, what became of those old dogs of 
his, Richard ? He was a very handsome 
old man still — un beau vieillard, un pen 
maniaque" said Gina, in her full listless 
tones. 

At that moment the same servant whom 
Clare had noticed reappeared noiselessly in 
the doorway. 

" Your Excellency will pardon me, but I 
liave to announce the arrival of the Signor 
Marlowe." 

" Has Nevil come already ? Ah, that is 
good news indeed!" Richard cried out 
heartily. He shot a quick glance at Gina* 
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" Have you shown Mr. Marlowe to his old 
rooms ? " 

" Your Excellency, I did not see him. It 
was the Sora Monica who sent me to inform 
the Signor Marchese." 

" Go and see where Mr. Marlowe is." 

" Faith, and it will be a pleasure to see? 
the dear boy again. I always think of 
Nevil and yourself as a pair of boys to- 
gether, Kichard. I'm getting to be a very 
old man now. But you young fellows 
shouldn't forget how we others kept your 
places warm for you." 

" God forbid ! " 

Kichard looked again at his sister. Her 
face did not exhibit the smallest token of 
emotion. She caught the meaning of his 
grave scrutinizing glance, and smiled again 
in answer, a little scornfully. 

" So Nevil has come here again, at last.* 
It is a real miracle. It must be half a 
dozen years at least since I have seen him; 
But, no doubt, it is to noire charrnante 
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Claire that we owe this wonderful con- 
version." 

" To me ? It was Richard who asked 
Mr. Marlowe to come here, naturally," Clare 
said, her pale face flushing. 

" Mais sans doute ! " Gina added, after a 
minute's pause ; and broke out suddenly 
into a little unfamiliar laugh. 

The servant reappeared. "Your Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Marlowe went up to his own 
rooms immediately upon arriving. He 
merely left word that the Signor Marchese 
was to be told*" 

" Very well. That will do." 

It was in the midst of them all, on the 
great stone terrace above the gardens, that 
Gina chose to meet her former lover. It 
was growing dusk before Marlowe appeared. 
She saw him first, before any one but Clare 
was aware of his presence. 

" Ah, Mr. Marlowe — Nevil," she said ; 
" is that you ? " She gave him her hand ; 
it was cold as ice, and lay in his grasp 
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quite passive. " Tis a long time since we 
have met, Nevil ! " 

"A long time," Marlowe repeated me- 
chanically. 

For years, whatever he had done, what- 
ever experienced, since that fatal parting, he 
had held to be but temporary, mere make- 
shift experiences, and of their very nature 
fleeting. He saw her again, he heard the 
well-remembered voice, he touched her 
hand, and lo ! these same provisional 
emotions had become his actual life, and she 
but a part of it ; a beautiful queenly shadow 
relegated to an unforgotten past. 

He still held her hand in his. He looked 
up and down the old grey terrace where 
they had so often played together as children ; 
there were the old gardens, the old ilex 
wood, the same sea. He looked past her 
and saw Clare's sad eyes watching him ; the 
girl flushed up and gave him a very stately 
greeting as he approached. 

After a minute or two she took Richard's 
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arm and walked away to the further end 
of the terrace, leaving those old friends 
together. 

The two young men sat up for a long 
time that night in Richard's study, talking. 
They spoke chiefly of old times; they 
discussed some of the affairs which had 
occupied Richard since the day of his re- 
turn. After a time Marlowe lighted another 
pipe, and began describing his meeting with 
poor Clayton's brother. 

He told the story very quietly, in almost 
an absent-minded way. 

"Irwin was terribly cut up about it 
altogether ; I never saw a fellow more upset. 
There — it was a horrible business altogether. 
Don't let us talk of it any longer." 

" I am afraid it has been a terrible shock 
to Clare. I have not liked to speak to her 
-about it much." 

Marlowe was silent for a moment. 

"I think she looks ill." 

" Poor child ! Yes. And you your- 
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self, you look harassed and overdone, old 
fellow." 

Richard was pacing up and down the 
room ; he stood still for an instant, laying 
his hands affectionately on the other man s 
shoulder. " I wish to Heaven that I might 
have been there with you, old boy ! " 

"Well " said Nevil. He stopped 

short and gave a little laugh* " I have 
been travelling for the last twenty-four 
hours, Richard. I'm going to bed. Good 
night." 

Richard continued to wander restlessly 
up and down the room. He took up some 
newspapers which were lying unopened on 
the library table. He pulled off the bands 
and crumpled them up between his fingers, 
and threw the papers down again without 
looking at them. He opened the long glass- 
window and stepped out upon the terrace*. 
The night was dark and moonless. A moist 
salt wind blew in his face ; the trees rustled 
in the garden beneath him. He took a 
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few steps more and turned, and looked up 
at the great fagade of the house. All was 
dark and sleeping. There was no light in 
Clare's room ; only, very high up under the 
eaves, a faint spark glimmered from one of 
the servants' windows. At short intervals, 
the sound of the sea grew louder ; the water 
glided smoothly up along the pebbles and 
fell back with a soft mysterious whispering 
noise. 

✓Kichard threw himself down upon one of 
the long cane chairs, and covered his face 
with his hands. There was still a faint per- 
fume clinging to his fingers — as he talked 
to Clare he had been playing with a boxful 
of wild thyme, planted there by his orders. 
He breathed in the delicate penetrating 
smell. The hushed discreet voice of the 
waves was only like an articulate murmur 
of his happiness ; and that, too, was silent 
and boundless and darkly profound as the 
sea. 

He must have fallen asleep unconsciously ; 
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for when he awoke with a start, the summer 
dawn was whitening all the sky beyond the 
islands; a pale thin mist floated over the 
surface of the tranquil glassy-looking water ; 
and one small round cloud in the east was 
already flushed with red. 

Richard stood still for a moment before 
re-entering the silent sleeping house. He 
looked up again at Clare's open windows, 
where the white curtains waved softly in 
the light breeze. As at a given signal, first 
one bird and then another twittered softly 
in the ilex grove; until one, bolder than 
the rest, broke out into a brilliant song of 
loud jubilant welcome to the beautiful fresh 
day. And Richard, too, felt his heart thrill, 
his pulses beat with glad certainty of posses- 
sion. 

He gave one last look upwards at her 
window. The rising sun cast long blue 
shadows of each motionless tree and tall 
blossom-laden hollyhock across the fresh, 
moist gravel of the garden walks. It threw 
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Kichard's own shadow, dark and misshapen, 
across the stones at his very feet. He 
never saw it ; he was not thinking of him- 
self. He could have loved the very stones 
of the old house now that they sheltered 
Clare. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ANOTHER VERY OLD STORY. 

A couple of days passed. The heat had 
grown intense. A thin grey haze never 
lifted from the horizon; the sky, too, seemed 
dimmer as if powdered with a fine white 
dust; and day and night, in the pale 
yellow cornfield, where the stubble crackled 
and broke off short under the foot, among 
the withering vines and from the olives — 
the cicale kept up their ceaseless rattling 
song. After a certain time the sound 
seemed to lose its identity, to become only 
a part of the general outside glare and heat. 

Within doors the rooms were kept scrupu- 
lously darkened. One afternoon Nevil was 
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attracted into one of the inner rooms by an 
unusual sound of music. He recognized the 
notes of Richard's violin. Clare was ac- 
companying him on the piano ; a single ray 
of light fell across her music and just 
touched the side of her face. They were 
trying over a difficult movement out of one 
of Beethoven's sonatas, and at its conclusion 
Richard gave a satisfied nod. 

" Yes, you were right. I think that goes 
rather better. It was my fault before ; you 
see, I was hurrying the time then," he said ; 
and tapped the open score with his bow, 

Clare turned over a page of the music. 
She played two or three bars with one hand. 
" That was the mistake. Mr. Marlowe is to 
be congratulated that he did not come in 
sooner." 

" Hallo, Nevil ! Why, how long have you 
been there ? I did not hear you come in. 
Why, Clare, I believe you must have eyes 
in the back of your head !" 

She made no answer, continuing to play 
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over the same bars. After a minute or two 
she leaned back in her chair, letting her 
hands fall together on her lap ; the single 
ray of sunlight fell across her delicate white 
wrists, and sparkled brilliantly upon the 
stones of the ring which Richard had given 
her. The light caught her eye. She looked 
first down at her hand, and then slowly 
raised her eyes and met NeviTs attentive 
glance. He turned his head away im- 
mediately, and began turning over the leaves 
of the first book he had picked up on the 
table. 

There was a moment of complete silence. 

"Well?" said Richard, in a full joyous 
voice — the very tones of his voice seemed 
to have changed, to have grown younger in 
these last days. "Well, is the orchestra 
ready ? Do we go on to the next part ? or 
has that most inharmonious of mortals put 
an end to all music ? " 

" I — I am very tired, Richard. Do you 
mind if we leave it until another time ? " 
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Richard laughed. "There is a lifetime 
before us, so far as that goes ! " 

He began fitting his fiddle into its case, 
humming an air between his teeth. "If 
you had only come in a little sooner, old 
boy, you might have heard Clare play. Let 
this be a lesson to you for dawdling ! — Clare, 
I had no idea you had so much strength in 
those little fingers. I wonder if you would 
like to learn to play the organ ? " 

"I cannot tell. I have never tried." 

" I used to play it a little when I was a 
boy, at Turin. Do you remember, Nevil — 
in the house-chapel ? But I had to give it 
tip ; it hurt me," Richard said simply* 
" There is a wretched little instrument here. 
—You have not been in the chapel yet, 
Clare?" 

"No." 

"Ah, well, it is a wretched, worn-out 
old instrument. I suppose no one has 
touched it for years. There was no one 
here in the old days, except Father Faber, 
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who cared in the least for music. But 

now " He looked at her and smiled, 

"We will have all that changed. If not 
this year, why next. As soon as I — as soon 
as we can afford it." 

9 ' Yes," said Clare, in her serious, tranquil 
voice. And over her pale lips, too, ther§ 
passed a smile — an expression of such sweet- 
ness and sadness, and with it all such 
dignity, that the young man watching her 
from behind the cover of his book felt his 
heart contract with a feeling of passionate 
love and pity. She looked so good, so 
sweet, so honest, so unapproachable. He 
stared at the printed page until the letters 
danced before his eyes. What had he done, 
what had he done by thus speaking to her ? 

And all at once an idea, a supposition, 
groundless, vague, intolerably cruelly sweet, 
rose up, and in an instant took entire 
possession of him. He suddenly, clearly, 
remembered a hundred scattered looks, 
words, a hundred significant details. His 
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mind went back to that first day of her en- 
gagement to Kichard, that day when he had 
talked to her in the woods. And perhaps — 
who could tell ? — perhaps even then 

He got up abruptly from his seat and 
walked over to the darkened window, " Do 
you know — do you know that it is suffoca- 
ting in here?" he said hastily. He gave 
sm impatient jerk to the Venetian blinds, 
which sent the thin slips of wood rattling 
up to the very top of the window, and left 
the broken cord in his hand. 

" What energy ! " cried out Kichard, with 
3, lazy laugh from the depths of his big arm- 
chair. 

A flood of air rushed in; the sun had 
left that side of the house. Outside was a 
world of pure light. Sea, islands, sky, were 
fused together in an atmosphere of dazzling 
radiance. The promontory on the other 
side of the tillage was overgrown on its 
extreme summit with a low twisted mass of 
tamarisk trees and wild sea-rosemary, cling- 
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ing high above the water to its precipitous 
face. Each of these trees, at this distance, 
detached itself vividly against the pale 
shining expanse of sky. At the foot of 
the cliff the blue water, lapping soundlessly 
against the stones, was just fringed with a 
white line of foam. It was changeless and 
beautiful, and unreal as a dream. 

"I suppose/' Eichard said idly, "it is 
about the most unemotional landscape in 
the world. Nevil, there, calls it theatrical, 
whenever he gets out of temper. But I 
love it, you know, Clare. I admit it's 
monotonous — monotonous as passion. But 
even up in our dear Tyrol, I used to. sigh 
sometimes for the little crowded villages — 
one house over another; dark open doors, 
like the entrance to caves ; no room inside, 
and the life of the place, women, dogs, 
children, overflowing into the narrow street. 
And, beyond all, the sea ; ten paces from 
that crying, shouting, gesticulating crowd, 
the hot silence of twelve o'clock — a row of 
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barren hills and a blue sea. And yet Nevil 
has the impertinence to call it fantastically 
theatrical. I believe, myself, it requires an 
especial grace to understand the fascination 
of stiff motionless foliage. That fellow calls 
it c sentiment,' to see his withered leaves 
fall from the trees into the road ! " 

Nevil faced suddenly round from the 
window. He hesitated an instant before 
answering. It seemed as if he were re- 
calling his attention from a great distance. 
He smiled, and passed his hand over his 
hair ; and there was something troubled and 
yet secretly triumphant in that smile. 

"My dear Kichard," he said, "do be a 
very little more logical. How many houses 
have you ordered Stefano to whitewash 
this very summer in your own exceedingly 
picturesque village, I should like to know ? " 

Richard laughed, and threw back his head. 
4t After all, you know, I can't let them 
die of the fever because I prefer good dingy 
harmonious tones. Coulmr locale is all 
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very well ; but there is also such a thing r 
my dear fellow, as local justice — we won't 
call it charity." 

" H— m ! " said Nevil. " The level is to 
be raised, then, at any cost, is it ? and even 1 
if, in the process, what was raised is levelled. 
Well, it's the profession of faith of a good 
many generous prophets ; but then, you see, 
they are prophets, and consequently speak- 
ing of what is yet in the future. They 
would be the very first to cry out if it 
wasn't the future* I don't know so much 
about your good Liberals ; for, after all, 
moderation is a very saving god ; but every 
Radical, Richard, every sincere Radical is 
an aristocrat at heart." 

"And fortunately," said Richard, good 
humouredly, " the world — this great, serious, 
busy world of realities — is not ruled by a 
•code of smart sayings. We can afford to» 
leave the epigrams to the higher classes. 
After all, it seems but fair that they should 
have some occupation as well." 
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« < We ' we T 1 should Eke to know 
who you mean by such a ' we 1 ! 99 

"My dear Nevil, isn't that a quarrel of 
a good many years' standing ? 99 

" Then, on the strength of what you pro* 
fessed as a boy, you would still . go on de- 
scribing yourself as a professed democrat ? " 

" As a convinced democrat, assuredly." 

" A democrat and owner of San Donato, 
To be sure you whitewash it ! 99 Nevil cried 
out, with a little provoking laugh* 

Kichard looked at him, and went on 
calmly stroking the cat, who had jumped 
upon his knee, 

" I admit that our compulsory whitewash 
is not democratic. And, personally speaking, 
I may even have a weakness for frescoes. 
But because it is personal, why should I 
refuse to recognize it as a weakness ? " 

" Well," said Nevil, " no hero is a demo-< 
crat, I take it — at least, not white he id 
heroic. He may take democracy for his 
point de depart, if you like, but he is bound 
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to leave it, rise above it, distinguish himself 
from it. You cared for republicanism be- 
cause that, and that alone, in those dark days 
attracted living hearts. It was your pillar 
of fire which led you out of the wilderness 
—granted. But what became of the fire 
afterwards ? In default of records " 

"In default of records," said Kichard, 
smiling, " suppose we say that it returned 
to heaven ? " 

" Yes, after burning all your fingers ! " 

"And what if it does? Isn't that the 
common lot of all of us ? It's a question of 
taste, surely, if a man prefers to refer his 
scars to what, at least, had the merit of 
being celestial fire." 

. While he was yet speaking, a servant ap- 
peared, bringing in some letters. He picked 
up the first one rather eagerly, and glanced 
at the superscription. "Ah, from Mon- 
tenera ! I thought he would end by writing 
to me," he said, in a confidential aside to 
Nevil, and with rather a contemptuous 
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smile. " Well ! " Hq stood up, dropping the 
purring cat gently upon the cushions of his 
chair. "You lie there, puss, and amuse 
•yourself with the other amusing people. 
By the way, Clare, Nevil might take you 
.out in the boat, if you like? I am very 
sorry, but I'm afraid I shall hardly have 
finished all these letters much before dinner- 
time. And some of them must catch the 
afternoon post." 

"Oh, it does not matter — it does not 
matter in the least," Clare said hastily, and 
bending over to stroke the sleepy cat. 

Nevil was silent for a moment. " Would 
you really rather not come? I wish you 
would. I do wish you would. And I am 
going away so soon," he said abruptly. 

She gave a little start ; the regular move- 
ment of her hand was suspended for an 
instant, "Going?" she repeated, without 
lifting her head. 

" What — what else would you have me 
do ? " He stood with his hand resting on 
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the back of a chair, and pressing the wood 
hard between his trembling fingers. " What 
else can I do ? And please observe that I 
don't complain. At least, as Richard says — 
at least, it was celestial fire/' 

" Ah ! But please do not quote Richard, 
I — I mean — I thought — you might stay." 

Her voice sank almost to a whisper. She 
did not look at him or change her half, 
kneeling attitude. Only, in the pause 
which followed, the grey cat rose slowly 
to his feet, stretched himself and yawned, 
and sprang lightly across to the opposite 
chair, and, by way of showing that he bore 
no malice, began to purr louder than 
ever. 

" I must really ask you to excuse me ! n 
Nevil added suddenly. "I — I am really 
afraid I am not quite patient enough to 
wait for the third act of the comedy*" 

He broke out into a short harsh laugh, 
which shocked and surprised him almost as 
it did Clare. He had the sensation of 
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having thrown some priceless object from 
him — and broken it. 

She made no answer- She turned away 
a little farther, and very slowly she lifted 
up one hand and pressed it before her face. 

The mute action seemed to pierce to his 
very heart. In an instant all other feel- 
ing, even all consciousness of himself, was 
whelmed, swept away, in a sudden irre- 
sistible rush of tenderness and pity. " Oh," 
he said passionately, in a half-choked voice, 
"don't you see — don't y oil see yourself that 
I am not fit — — " He hesitated, stopped 
short, and turned on his heel and left the 
room. 

Ail hour or two later, as he was crossing 
one of the upper galleries, he caught sight 
of Agatha Dillon, whom he had not seen 
since breakfast. She was standing with her 
back to him, looking at a picture ; and his 
first movement was to avoid passing her. 
He felt singularly disinclined for any con- 
versation. But apparently she had recog- 
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nized his step. She turned, smiling, and 
beckoned him to come nearer. 

" Come and tell me all about this picture, 
Mr. Marlowe. Come and instruct an igno- 
rant old woman, you who are so wise." 

" My wisdom, I fear, is but a very small 
thing to put at your service, Miss Dillon." 

Agatha looked at him. " I hope — I trust 
that you have more than you think. Yes, 
I trust you." 

" You are very good," said Nevil, feeling 
his face flush all over. 

She nodded her fine old head. "And 
the picture ? " 

" Well, we hung it there one day, Eichard 
and I, because it struck me as an uncom- 
monly clever bit of painting. It looks to 
me like the work of some later Venetian; 
but I can't tell you the name of the lady 
it represents. I am the poorest of guides, 
Miss Dillon ; I've even forgotten her story!" 

" Ah, so she had a story ? " 

" Father Faber can tell you. She was a 
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countess — somebody ! And she either died 
or went into a convent. At all events, she 
did not marry the especial San Donati for 
whom she was intended; and if he hung 
up her portrait in his gallery, one can only 
conclude that he must have been an excellent 
judge of painting." 

" Or shall we say — as generous, as mag- 
nanimous as Eichard ? " Agatha added very 
gravely. 

Marlowe returned her glance with an 
admirable composure. 

"That, again," he said calmly, "is. 
entirely a question of conjecture. But 
decidedly, Miss Dillon, you should ask 
Father Faber to expound to you the family 
portraits. It is a very interesting category,. 
I assure you." 

" Nevil," began Agatha, after a moment's, 
consideration. She laid her fair well-pre- 
served hand upon the young man's arm > 
and looked into his face with sad and pene- 
trating kindness* "Nevil, think wellt 
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Did you never hear my name mentioned 
before you met us, Clare and I, in the 
mountains — I mean mentioned in your 
own home ? " 

Marlowe looked very much surprised 
Never !" he said. 

"Ah!" A soft delicate blush, which almost 
made her look a girl again, spread all over 
her face to the edge of her silvery hair ; it 
faded away, leaving her paler than before, 
" My dear boy," she said simply, " have 
not people very often told you how extra- 
ordinarily like you are to your mother's 
brother, Lord Kay ? And you are named 
after him, as well. His name, too, was 
Nevil. My dear, I was engaged to be 
married to him when I was nineteen. His 
family had other views for him, I think. 
He was poor ; and there was some other 
woman — an heiress. But we were very 
fond of one another," Agatha said softly, 
" And he left me — he left me to go to the 
Crimea. And you — you pre so wonderfully 
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like him, Nevil J " She paused a moment, 
still resting her hand upon his arm. 
" And so my name was never mentioned, 
Nevil ? No one ever spoke of me ? Well, 
well, I am an old woman now. I have 
not spoken of these things these thirty- 
years. Only when I first saw you, that day 
in the Tyrol, it seemed that you had brought 
pay youth back with you, and I thanked 
God that He had been so merciful to me. 
I rolled the stone back from my grave, and 
behold the past was still living." Shq 
stopped and looked away from her — looked 
up as if, indeed, she saw some dear and 
unforgotten vision. " Clare knows nothing 
of all this — not a word," she went on 
rapidly, after a minute's silence. . " I lived 
for nearly ten years after that in the 
country, with my father, quite alone. And 
then he married again, and my little Clare 
came to me — my Clare, my little comforter, 
And now do you know, do you understand, 
why I have told all this to you, Nevil— r 
only to you ? " 
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The young man hung his head ; he could 
not meet the silent questioning of her eyes. 
He took up her hand in his and kissed it. 
" Yes," he said, " I see ; I understand." 

"There is no one bearing his name," 
Agatha said slowly, "who ever broke a 
promise, or ever betrayed a friend. My 
dear boy, my poor boy," she added, with 
a sudden change of voice, " you are still so 
young, and you are a man, surely it is still 
possible for you to go away — to go away 
and forget ? " 

" Have you forgotten ? " Nevil asked 
bitterly. 

" I was a woman, Nevil ! And you are 
young, and a man. And I — I do not say 
that there are endless sorrows ; I only say 
that there is sorrow which endures until the 
end." 

"Well," he said, after a pause, "I am 
going away. I can't do more than that, 
can I? You have been very kind to me, 
land I thank you for it. Good-bye. That 
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is, I shall see you again, of course. I dare 
say I shall not leave until some time to- 
morrow. I have not spoken to Kichard yet. 
But I feel as if I were saying good-bye to 
many things. Good-bye, Miss Dillon, and 
thank you. I feel that you have done me 
a very great honour," he said, holding her 
hand and looking down at her with the 
same eyes, the same unforgotten, unchanged 
eyes of thirty years before. 

" Good-bye, Nevil, and God bless you ! " 
Agatha said gently. She saw him pass up 
the long open gallery. After half a lifetime 
of silence, the day had come when she had 
spoken. She sat down trembling, and 
leaned her old white head against the leather 
cushions* of her chair. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN A GARDEN. 

All the windows in the long dining-haU 
were thrown open. A cool sea-breeze came 
in at intervals across the trees of the garden, 
and made the candles flicker beneath their 
shades. Now and then it brought with it 
as well some broken strains of dance music. 

" The company of acrobats — the same 
who asked the Signor Marchese's permission 
to exhibit in the village square. They are 
giving an extra performance to-night," the 
butler murmured apologetically in answer 
to Richard's questions. 

" Should you like to go down and see 
them, Clare ? — Would it, by any chance, 
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amuse you, Miss Dillon? — Gina, you, I 
know, have the real Roman taste for looking 
on." 

Clare laughed. She seemed for the last 
hour or two to have completely changed 
characters with Nevil, who sat by almost 
wordless, while she, ordinarily so silent, was 
now, as it were, the centre and informing 
spirit of all their mirth. 

" Ask him, Richard, what it is like ? If 
he has been there himself?" she said, 
speaking in English. 

The butler gave a mild commiserating 
smile. "But certainly, your Excellency, 
I have been to see them. They are — what 
shall I say ? They are of a respectable 
audacity, if the Signor Marchese pleases." 

" Altro ! if it pleases me," said Richard, 
laughing, and getting up from his place. 

The pleasantest way down to the village 
was through the gardens. They strolled 
along together, the trees making a charming 
rustling in the dark as they passed. 
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The village square was lighted with 
flaring torches. The greater part of the 
spectators were standing or seated on the 
broken steps in front of the village church ; 
but some chairs were hastily fetched out of 
the nearest house for the ladies coming from 
the castle. It was ordinary tumblings 
enough, and such as might be seen at any 
fair ; but one of the women had a fine 
impassioned face. Clare noticed her, and 
spoke to her as she approached them after 
the performance, with all her tawdry be- 
spangled dress glittering in the smoky light 

"Are you not very tired when it is all 
over ? " the girl asked, in her kind, simple 
way. And the young woman smiled back 
frankly, and said No. The life was hard 
enough; but she had not much fault to 
complain of, if only the weather kept good, 
and the little one, the Nina, could get a bit 
stronger. 

She looked down at the child she was 
carrying in her arms as she spoke. It was, 
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perhaps, four or five years old, and lay per- 
fectly still upon its mother's shoulder, with 
its great dark eyes fixed upon the flaming 
lights. 

" Is your little girl ill ? " Clare asked 
again. 

And the mother answered hastily that 
at was nothing ; the Nina had always been 
like that, a little too tired to run about, 
•ever since the early springtime, when she 
took the fever. " It was such a cold, wet 
spring, as my lady will remember. But, 
Santa Vergine ! it was not likely a young 
lady should have noticed it. It is not like 
we others, who have to find our shelter in 
the holes and corners, under the leaves, like 
the little birds." 

" But I should like to give you something 
for yourself as well," Clare said ; and lifted 
her head, looking around instinctively for 
Richard. 

Marlowe happened to be the nearest. He 
put his hand in his pocket and took out a 
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bit of gold. " That child will never get 
over it," he said in English. " But don't 
vou want to give this to its mother ? " 

He turned away impatiently from the 
woman's voluble and fervent thanks, stroll- 
ing off to a little distance, and standing 
there w T ith his back to them, thrusting the 
point of his stick into the ground. 

Clare looked after him as he walked away,, 
the light of the nearest torch falling full 
upon her face. " I shall come and see you 
soon ; there might be something to do for 
your little girl. The doctor might tell us 
w r hat to do for her. And I am staying at 
the castle there. I can easily come down/' 
she repeated, very kindly. She petted the 
sick child's drooping hand ; but it took no 
notice of her. It never once moved * its 
head. It continued to rest its pale cheek 
against the tinsel-covered shoulder, and 
gazed at the leaping flames. 

As they sauntered homewards through 
the gardens, Clare's high spirits seemed 
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completely to have abandoned her ; she 
spoke only once or twice, and then always 
in answer to some remark of Richard's. 
She complained of being tired, and went 
very early to her own rooms, leaving the 
two young men with Gina. 

Since his arrival, Gina had hardly ex- 
changed a dozen sentences with Marlowe. 
For one thing, she appeared very much 
preoccupied; but at any time she was 
essentially a woman about whom there was 
nothing provocative. Her very beauty was 
serious, liberal, assured. She stood now 
before the empty marble fireplace, and 
looked out through the open glass door 
at the moonlit garden walks. Her 
hands hung lightly by her side ; her dress, 
which fell about her in the straight 
massive folds of an antique drapery, was 
just stirred on her breast by her tranquil 
regular breathing. In searching for a like- 
ness to her, one inevitably fell back upon 
natural objects of comparison, and once, 

i 
i 
i 
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long ago, Nevil had even likened her to 
a young tree — something so straight, so 
vigorous, so full of life. The whimsical old 
simile came back to him now, as he looked 
up and across the room and saw her as she 
was standing there. He smiled at his own 
thought, and then turned his head suddenly 
and caught Richard's eye watching him. 

"Play to us something, Gina. Nevil 
won't mind. He is becoming quite civilized 
in his taste for music." 

" Was I such a barbarian, then ? " Nevil 
said, laughing, and getting up from his 
chair, he went over and opened the piano. 

" It is too warm for music." She moved 
slowly towards the open door. " Kiccardo 
is lazy. Come out with me, Nevil, into 
that charming moonlight." 

She did not look back to see if he was 
following her. She crossed the stone terrace 
and went slowly down the stairs. The 
night was so clear, it was perfectly possible 
to distinguish the colour of the open flowers. 
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She walked on very slowly without turning 
her head, her gown making a light rustling 
-sound upon the gravel of the path. 

" See," she said, standing still, " the 
beautiful red roses ! " 

"Will you have some?" Nevil asked.. 
He looked at her face with the moonlight 
upon it. 

She did not answer him directly. There 
was a long lattice-work tunnel — a sort of 
pergola, overgrown with vines, which ran 
at right angles with the principal walk. 
She moved towards this archway. She 
stood still again, and the shadows of the 
grape leaves fell upon her white dress and 
hands. 

"Why have you had this quarrel — this 
misunderstanding — with Clare ? " she asked 
abruptly. 

"With Clare? My dear Gina, you are 
dreaming. How on earth can you imagine 
that I should quarrel with Miss Dillon ? " 

" Ah, why ? La reine est morte, vive la 
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reine!" she said, with a little laugh, not 
unkindly. "And then — Clare is in love with 
you." 

Nevil looked at her. " No ! " 

" She is in love with you," Gina repeated 
veiy slowly, laying a stress upon each word. 
" How do I know it ? I am a woman, and 
all my life long I have heard them talk of 
love — love — love ! And what does it mean? 
What does it end in ? You, yourself, 

Nevil " She lifted her great dark eyes 

and looked up at the tranquil sky. Her 
hand hung by her side. " You would have 
given your life to have been here with me 
once. And what does it matter to you 
now ? what does it matter to either of us I 
The years pass — pass " 

" Don't say that ! " Nevil murmured 
quickly. " You should not say that." 

He continued to advance by her side- 
under the transparent shade. The past rose 
up before him ; her voice evoked a hundred 
startled memories. 
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"They say that a man who has once 
belonged to the court never quite forgets- 
the old ceremonial, Gina. There's a divinity 
doth hedge the queen." 

" But this queen abdicated ! " cried Gina, 
throwing up her head. 

" And is she the only one, then, who ha* 
squandered a kingdom?" asked Marlowe, 
with a sigh. " I have thought sometimes that 
there is an insecurity about all thrones ; 
and surely 'tis the hopeless causes and the 
lost crowns that have known completest 
service." He turned and looked at her, 
smiling. " I thought once I should always, 
love you. It was a boy's dream, and yet 
it had this much of truth in it — that what 
belonged to you no other woman can ever 
touch. I forget you. That's true enough. 
But when 1 do remember you, you are 
different ; you have a place apart. There 
is nothing strange in that. You hurt me 
enough to make me remember you/' 

She bent her head gravely. "Yes," she 
said, " I know that I hurt you." 
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" And now the wound is healed. It will 
hardly ache now, even under pressure ; even 
your touch does not re-awaken the old 
throbbing. You have gone out of my life. 
I look at you, I speak to you ; yet you are 
gone. And I am content to know that it 
is so." 

They walked almost the whole length of 
the shadowy pergola in silence. As they 
stepped out into the light again, Nevil stood 
still. 

" It is over, and I am content ; that is 
the strange part of it. I am content to 
have it so ! " 

She turned her magnificent eyes slowly 
towards him. " And yet you really loved 
me, Nevil," she said simply. 

The words gave him a curious pang. 
" Upon my life I did ! " he cried out with 
sudden passion. " Why should I not have 
loved you, Gina ? You never cared for me. 
And yet you could have done what you 
chose — what you chose with me then." 
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" No, I never loved you," she said 
quietly. " I tried to once, but I never, 
never really cared. I think the only person 
I ever really missed in my life was my first 
husband. He was my boy's father, and 
a kind old man. And he let me alone ; he 
was not for ever exacting something from 
me — something that I have not got to give. 
And when I married Montenera " 

"And when you chose, Gina, to marry 
him" Marlowe repeated. 

"Ah, did you think I was regretting? 
I never regret. I will not wreak myself 
like a child against what is determined. 
But you, Nevil, you who love this girl — and 
you are one of the people who care for 
love" (it would be impossible to express 
the tone in which she said it) — " and you 
let her marry my brother ! " 

" Richard — Richard is my friend, Gina." 

"You let her marry my brother. And 
shall I tell you what the end will be ? She 
loves you, and you are Richard's friend* 
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Shall I tell you, I say, the end of that ? 
Stronger men than you have tried it before 
now ; stronger men than you will ever be, 
my poor Nevil. I don't speak of Clare 
herself. She is nothing to me, personally. 
She is in my way ; for I do not want my 
brother to marry; but I neither like nor 
dislike her. She is a mere child who stands 
in my way." 

"She is the woman I honour out of all 
the world." 

" And yet you think that this pretty 
friendship is a game for you to play at, 
Nevil — for you I " 

If she meant, as seems probable, to 
rouse or sting him into an expression of 
anger, what followed must not a little 
have astonished her. For after scarcely a 
moment's consideration, he halted in the 
middle of the great walk, and put out his 
hand and took hers, smiling. 

" You need not be quite so hard upon me 7 
dear Gina," he said, as he stood before her 
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bareheaded in the moonlight. She could 
not understand the sudden change of ex- 
pression upon his face, " You always were 
a little hard in your judgment of me, you 
know, Gina. I don't say I have not 
deserved it, but, at least, I have not 
deserved it from you." 

The tone of his voice, his smile, frightened 
her. " What do you mean ? " she asked 
sharply, drawing back her hand. 

" Only — that old Kichard is my friend, 
as you say. He's my friend ; and she — she 
does not love me — God bless her J I may 
be weak, as you say, Gina, though Heaven 
knows I was true enough to you for years 
and years ; but even a weak man may 
have his moments of being a better sort of 
fellow." 

"I — I don't understand you," she said 
again, fixing her great eyes upon him* 

" Indeed, I think you never understood 
me from the first," Marlowe answered ; "and 
as for me, I own I never saw you as I see 
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you now. As I look back it seems to me 
as if all our lives we had been making use 
of Eichard, taking our own advantage of 
his affection and — and his generosity, and 
all that. And I for one, IVe had enough 
of it ! For the first time in his life, it 
seems to me, he has thought principally of 
himself and his own happiness. I can well 
believe that it overthrows some of your 
favourite plans, Gina ; and whatever it 
means to me — well, that is my own affair. 
But I say again, that you, as his sister, and 

I, as his friend, we — we can't " 

" Well," she said, still staring at him 
and with her little contemptuous laugh, 
" and what is that we cannot do, if you 
please ? " 

He looked full into the beautiful face of 
the woman he had loved so passionately. 

"By we can't reduce ourselves to 

a pair of such sorry schemers ! — you, for 
your boy's future estate, and I, because 
I love the girl my friend has chosen. No, 
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by Heaven, Gina, there's too much of a bribe 
in all that for me!" 

"Ah!" she said; and let her shining eyes 
fall, and turned her head away without 
answering. 

If he had expected her to manifest any 
sign of emotion, he was disappointed. 
Indeed, from first to last, in good fortune as 
in evil, there was small show of regret or 
hesitation to be read in the calm and 
inscrutable beauty of that face. Even 
while he was yet in love with her, at the 
very hottest time of his passion, there was 
ever an element of something almost like 
awe in the sentiment which she evoked ; 
she had apparently so little need of the 
adoration she inspired ; she seemed so 
removed from all the softer charms of 
tenderer-hearted women. And now, not all 
her failure in influencing her old lover to 
her purpose could move her to any sign 
of confusion or regret. Whether she 
succeeded or failed was all one to her ; 
vol. n. 30 
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she seemed alike superior to success or 
defeat, and as impervious to remonstrance 
or appeal as any marble goddess. 

As she swept along the garden path in 
the moonlight, going towards the house, and 
moving with that still imperious grace of 
which she alone among all women possessed 
the secret, a hundred conflicting memories 
and thoughts and wishes sprang up in 
Marlowe's mind. He followed her in silence. 
But as she was preparing to mount the 
stairs leading up to the drawing-room 
terrace, and still without speaking or ac- 
knowledging his existence by so much as a 
look, he stopped her for an instant. 

" Stop, Gina ! " he said. He was stand- 
ing a step or two below hen For the 
second time he took her hand in his; he 
raised it to his lips and kissed it. "To- 
morrow," he said, "I shall, very likely, 
be far enough away from here. And who 
knows when we may see one another again ? 
For the sake of old times, Gina — for the 
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sake of all the old years — forgive me if I 
have said anything to wound you. God 
knows, there was a time when it would have 
seemed as impossible for me to have to ask 
your forgiveness for such an act as it would 
be for you to refuse it. And when you took 
yourself away, believe me, you failed to 
take the whole of that dead past with you. 
The old usages survive." He still held her 
hand, looking up into her face with a smile 
-which seemed to carry them both back a 
dozen years, and to a forgotten kindliness. 
" At all events, let us bid one another good- 
bye in goodwill and peace," Marlowe said 
gently. 

But Gina drew back again. "Mais je 
vous l'ai dis," she cried out, "que la 
reine est morte ! And you would not 
have me encroach upon the rights of my 
successor — particularly upon the rights of 
such an innocent young successor ? When 
was it that you explained to her how much 
you honoured her above other women? 
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Was it before or after she engaged herself 
to your friend and my brother, Nevil? 
Riccardo has reason to congratulate himself, 
truly, both as regards the affection of his 
future wife and — and Tami de la maison." 

Nevil flushed to the roots of his hair. 
"You are — pleased to be unsparing," he 
said, making her a low bow. " For myself, 
I can only submit in silence. It is possible 
that I have not altogether the right to 
resent your words, bitter as they are; but- 
let me beg of you to remember that what 
you chose to say of Miss Dillon is worse 
than gratuitous. Whatever — whatever 
weakness or folly I may have indulged in, 
I intreat you to remember, Gina — I charge 
you in the future to remember — that Clare 
has never pronounced one word before me 
to which Richard could take exception — 
'not a syllable which would not confirm him 
in the pride and happiness of his trust." 
For the first time since the beginning of 
their conversation he seemed to lose some of 
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his self-command. " If it can give you any 
satisfaction to know that, a second time in 
my life, I've thrown my heart down before 
the feet of a woman who did not care for it, 
why, you may enjoy that gratification to 
the full," he said bitterly enough. " I care 
for her so much — yes ! you are quite right 
in what you would seem to imply by your 
smiling ; I love her so profoundly, so rever- 
ently, that I would rather live all my life 
away from her, feeling myself her servant, 
■as I am, than accept the love of any other 
woman. She doesn't care for me," the 
young fellow continued passionately ; " and 
I say, God bless her for it ! I would not 
have her different from what she is, no, not 
to change places with Kichard ! " 

" Poor Riccardo ! " Gina said again. She 
gave a little disdainful laugh and paused, 
at the head of the old stone steps. The 
moonlight fell full upon her pure oval cheek, 
and shone reflected in her great dark 
eyes, as she looked back at him above her 
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shoulder. " Riccardo is sitting there still, no 
doubt/' she said, in her low, listless voice. 
She raised one hand and pointed to the 
open and brilliantly illuminated windows. 

" Well ? " Nevil demanded, wondering. 

" Nay, it was only an idea of mine, moni 
cher. I confess I do not understand your 
English fashion of making love, how you 
would and you would not. But there is 
Riccardo. And if — if, as you say, my future 
sister-in-law has never given you any reason 
to believe that your presence here is 
necessary to her happiness " 

"Upon my honour, Gina, never one 
word!" 

" Then why is it you are afraid to inform 
Riccardo of the real motive for your going ? 19 

" Afraid ? I am not afraid ! " 

"No?" She was silent for a minute,, 
tapping the ground with her little foot. 
"Well," she began. And then she broke 
off again, and gave another low laugh. 
" Why is it that you do not tell him, Nevil ? w 
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" I had not thought of it. But now that 
you have suggested such a possibility, I 
thank you for it," he said very calmly and 
gravely. " I thank you for the suggestion. 
Yes ; I thank you for it, Gina." 

There was something in his voice which 
pierced even through her triple panoply of 
pride and selfishness and indifference. 

" Stay ! " she said, putting out her hand* 
"Nevil, I did not mean it ; I — I was only 
joking ! For Heaven's sake, remember what 
Richard is. He has the San Donati blood 
in him; his whole mind and soul is set 
upon this marriage. Though an angel came 
down from heaven to warn him, he would 
believe nothing against her. But you can 
spoil all his happiness, Nevil ; you can 
poison it all by making him buy it at the 
cost of his friend. Stop, I say ! I know 
him better than you. I tell you that for 
all his gentleness he, too, is a San Donati, 
Nevil; and they never forget — they never 
forgive, Nevil ! " 
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He disengaged her hand gently from his 
arm. "Nay, my dear, you should have 
thought of all that before speaking," he said, 
with very quiet decision. He made her 
another low bow, and turned upon his heel 
and walked away. 

She saw him enter by the lighted door. 
She stood there for a minute or two, tapping 
her white fingers upon the marble balus- 
trade, and looking after him. It was he 
who had left her in the end ; he renounced 
the past, and threw off its allegiance with 
never more than a sigh ; and in all the 
young years through which that spent 
worship had lasted, she had never once been 
so near caring for him, she had never 
admired him half so much as at that 
moment. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IN WHICH RICHARD MAKES A MISTAKE. 

Richard was still seated, or rather half 
lying down, in his favourite cane chair. 
There was a great deal of tobacco smoke 
in the room; it made a pale blue haze 
about the candles on the high chimney- 
piece. He did not move or speak as 
Marlowe entered, but he looked up. There 
was an expression of pleasure, of affection, 
of confidence in his tranquil smile, which 
struck Nevil with a sudden shock. He 
felt all the sensation of a sensitive person 
passing out of a storm into some stilly 
consecrated chamber. He had walked in 
very pale and determined, and keyed up 
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to a high point of self-assertion and indigna- 
tion ; but at the first sight of his friend's 
familiar, patient, kindly face, there seemed 
something brutal, something almost mean, 
attached to the very words he had come 
in fully prepared to utter. 

All these reflections flashed through his 
mind in a second ; indeed, it was only long 
afterwards that he could clearly account to 
himself for all points of his conduct that 
night. At the time he was guided entirely 
by impulse, and by a sort of wild native 
generosity which at no crisis of his life 
ever entirely deserted him. As these 
thoughts, I say, passed rapidly before him,, 
he continued to advance into the room. 
He took the first chair that he found, and 
sat down upon it. 

" Will you smoke ? " Kichard asked, and 
pushed a box of cigarettes towards him 
across the table. 

Nevil shook his head slightly. " No." 

" IVe been thinking " the other man 
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continued after a pause. And then he 
stopped, and passed his hand over his fore- 
head, and laughed* 

" Well, you have been thinking — what ? " 

Kichard leaned more luxuriously back 
in his long low chair, clasping his hands 
behind his head and staring up at the 
ceiling. " The fact is, I forgot you did not 
know all that went before. I was going 
to give you some conclusions of my own, 
without very much regard to their pre- 
cedents. Hallo ! where is Gina gone ? 
Did she not come in with you from the. 
garden ? " 

" She went up to her own room, I think," 
Marlowe said briefly. 

" Ah/' said Kichard. He moved his head 
uneasily, and then again lay perfectly still. 
" Have you not a word," he began again 
presently, " an English word, an expression, 
about a man being i fey ' ? Scotch, is it ? 

Well, if I were more superstitious ! " 

He smiled and half shut his eyes. " You 
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have always been such a good old fellow to 
me, Nevil. I was thinking about you just 
now ; about you and Clare, and — hallo ! 
what's that?" 

" Nothing, nothing. It was only a glass 
I knocked off the comer of the table." 

" If you want anything to drink, there's 
a trayful of things just behind you. I say, 
Nevil, I think Clare was looking better to- 
night?" 

" Very likely." 

" It was a terrible shock to her — all that 
affair, up there, in Friul. I don't know 
what would have happened if you had not 
been there, Nevil. But you have a trick 
of being where you are most wanted, old 
boy." 

He smiled a little to himself, and lifted 
one of his. long white hands to his Hps, and 
puffed at his cigarette. "I don't know if 
it is the Latin blood which you are always 
chaffing about which inclines one to a sort 
of moral attitudinizing. Perhaps it is. 
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But never yet in my life have I learned 
how to take things quite simply — as a matter 
of course, as you would take them. No, 
I am not like you ! It's the sure sign of 
the usurper, you know; I am not at ease 
in my new kingdom of happiness. I wasn't 
born in the purple ; I'm still a trifle dazzled 
by the throne." 

" In other words, my dear Richard, you 
imagine that you have got all you want 
and are perfectly happy ? " 
' " I have got," said Richard, " everything." 

"And consequently," Marlowe insisted, 
tapping upon the table with his finger tips — 
" consequently you are absolutely happy ? " 

The other man smiled. " So happy," he 

said slowly — "so happy, that " He 

did not finish his sentence. 

A gust of warm night wind blew in at 
the open window, making the candles flicker 
in the draught. 

" How these cicale sing ! " Nevil muttered, 
bending his head down lower over the table- 
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" Did you speak?" 
" No, nothing." 

He stood up, stretching his arms down 
towards the ground. 

" My dear old Dick, I am very sorry to 
have to disturb all your arrangements. 
But the fact is, I've been here long enough 
already." 

"Nevil!" 

" It's a fact, my dear boy. And to tell 
you the truth, I've made up my mind to 
be off to-morrow. I would have told you 
of it before, but — well, I didn't." 

Eichard was silent for a minute or two. 
He slowly moved his arms and got up on 
his feet, and went over and stood in front 
of the empty fireplace. "Will you answer 
me a single question, Nevil ? " 

" A dozen, if you like." 

" Are you going," the other man said 
slowly — " are you leaving my house because 
there is another person here whom you 
think it wiser, safer, not to meet ? " 
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Marlowe frowned and bit his lip. 

"No doubt you consider that I should 
have told you of this before/' he said, in 
a cold hard voice. 

« It is true, then ? " 

" Don't affect to misunderstand facts, 
Eichard ! You know it is true." 

" I was afraid of it," Eichard said very 
quietly. He stood so that Marlowe could 
see nearly his whole form reflected in the 
long pier-glass. " And what are you going 
to do about it now ? " he asked, after a 
pause. 

"What I am going to do ! " 

" Well, well. What have you done, then, 
if you like the term better. Have you — I 
can't help asking you these questions, Nevil 
— have you spoken to her about it ? Does 
she know what you feel ? " 

Nevil fixed his eyes upon the glimmering 
mirror. " Yes, I have told her," he said. 

" Ah ! and now you come and tell it to 
me, when it is all over." He took a half 
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turn irresolutely down the room. He 
came and stood beside his friend; the 
burning candles lighted up his face. " I 
have been afraid — afraid of this since first 
you came here. I have been to blame. I 
ought to have recollected — I ought to have 
thought for you in the matter." 

"I — I don't see what good you could 
have done," Nevil said hoarsely. 

There was a quantity of old tarnished 
gilding, scroll work, and cherubs, which en- 
circled the long panel of looking-glass and 
fastened it to the wall. He could see their 
two figures now, side by side, reflected at 
full length upon the dusky surface. Richard 
shook his head with a sigh. He came 
nearer and laid his hand upon the other 
man's shoulder, in the old boyish fashion. 

" There is nothing, believe me, Nevil, 
that I would not have willingly sacrificed 
to prevent this. But I cannot understand 
Gina. She grows more and more like my 
grandfather every year. She cares for not 
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one of us, and in all my life I have never 
been able to discover the way to really 
move her. I was a fool to have asked you 
both here at the same time ! " Kichard cried 
out remorsefully. " A selfish fool ! But I 
wanted to have you here with me, to wel- 
come Clare to her home, Nevil. Somehow 
I thought it would bring us good luck. I 
— I forgot about you and Gina ; it was all 
so long ago. And you told me that you 
had got quite over it. I wanted you here 
with Clare. I never knew before this what 
it is to have every hour [of the day made 
glad — illumined with a glorious serenity of 
happiness. And I forgot you. I told you 
so ; I told you I had lost my head." 

"To-morrow I shall go; I shall go to- 
morrow," Nevil repeated blankly, after a 
minute's pause. He fixed his eyes in the 
glass upon Kichard's unhappy figure. "You 
will not speak of this; I insist upon it — 
you will not mention one word of our con- 
versation to Gina ? " 
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"No. Dear old boy, dear old Nevil, I 
can't tell you what I wouldn't have given 
not to have this happen." 

" If by any chance I don't happen to see 
Clare to-morrow, just tell her from me, will 
you ? that I asked you — I asked you to give 
her all my best wishes. And say to her — 
well, never mind that." 

" But, dear old fellow, of course you will 
see her. You can't leave before the night 
train in this weather. It's simply impossible." 

Marlowe turned and looked all about the 
room. " How, often I have been here," he 
said quietly. "Sometimes when you and 
Clare are here together you will think of me. 
It's a brave, loyal little heart," he said, sink- 
ing his voice. " She won't forget. Well " 
— he threw back his head impatiently — 
"well, good-bye, old Richard. Be happy 
and don't trouble yourself. Remember 
that is my last will and testament." He 
pointed with his hand to the glass and 
suddenly burst out laughing. "Look! 
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there we axe, taking leave of one another 
like two heroes in a Porte St. Martin melo- 
drama. And yet people would have one 
believe that life isn't all a farce. All my 
life, pretty well, you have known me to be 
in love with a woman who did not care a 
rap if I sank or swam, or how I found my 
own way to the devil. I don't see that the 
situation is very different now. And so 
good-night to you, Hichard. What is it 
Caesar says in the play ? ' What needs more 
words ? Good-night.' " 

" You don't imagine," said Kichard, very 
gravely and kindly — "you don't for one 
instant imagine that this is pleasant to me, 
seeing my best friend forced to leave my 

house ? My sister " he hesitated, and 

shook his head with a sort of impatient sigh. 
" It is not fitting that she should be a sub- 
ject of discussion between us," he added, 
with an air of much dignity. "But you 
should not laugh ; no, you should not laugh 
at it, Nevil." 
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Marlowe glanced rapidly at him. " God 
knows, it is no laughing matter ! " he said 
biting his lip. 

" I wish to Heaven I could see some pos- 
sible way of keeping you," Richard began 
again. 

But at that the other man faced suddenly 
around. " Are we a couple of schoolgirls, 
then," he said, " that we stand here arguing 
over what is not, and what might be pos- 
sible ? Damn it all, sir, I love that woman 
better than my life ; I love her. I hope 
that's plain enough English? And I'm 

going away, and " He thrust aside an 

armchair which was standing just in front 
of him, the heavy piece of furniture creaked 
and rattled upon the polished wooden floor. 
" There, good-night, old Dick. What a 
long time it is since we first knew each 
other, eh ? I can remember you such a 
little chap, in black clothes, with a queer 
old-fashioned face. And, by Jove! how 
well you have stood by me since then, 
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Richard!" He nodded his head, "Good- 
night." 

Marlowe always occupied the same rooms 
at San Donato. When he reached them 
now he gave himself no time to think. He 
lighted all the candles he could find, and 
began hastily throwing his clothes and 
books and sketching paraphernalia together 
into his open portmanteau. When every- 
thing was closed and locked and the keys 
thrust into his pocket, he got up from his 
knees, and walked over to the writing-table 
with the same air of deliberate desperation. 
He sat down and took up a pen and some 
paper ; he left them lying before him un- 
touched. At one moment a wild suspicion 
flashed across him that Richard's seeming 
mistake had been nothing more nor less 
than a ruse, a means of fathoming his real 
sentiments, an excuse for letting him go. 

" After all — after all he is only an Italian," 
Nevil reflected bitterly enough. And even 
as he thought it, the ungenerous supposition 
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shamed him and denied itself. When he 
attempted to think of Clare, to consider 
her future, all his recollections became con- 
fused and incoherent. "Andromeda," he 
muttered ; " yes, Andromeda, I can re- 
member when Eichard himself called her 
Andromeda." 

He thought of Agatha, of her confi- 
dences ; he thought with a certain wonder 
of that young Lord Kay, dead so long 
ago, whom he himself resembled, and who 
had been so passionately remembered. His 
thoughts went straying off to the time 
when he had seen his aunt, Miss Marlowe, 
at Brighton. He remembered her emotion 
on first meeting him. He had scarcely 
thought of her for years, and it was not 
without a certain compunction and remorse 
that he now recalled her joyless and weary 
face. " Poor soul ! poor soul ! she was very 
kind to me." 

After a while he undressed and threw 
himself upon his bed. The windows over- 
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looking the garden were all open. He 
could see the soft, rounded tree-tops rising 
up so still in the moonlight ; and very far 
out, near the luminous horizon, where the 
moonlit sea and water faded into one, a row 
of pale moving lights, like wandering stars. 
It was the San Donato fleet of fishing-boats 
standing out to sea. 

" Confound it all ! I meant to go out 
with those fellows one night before I left," 
Nevil muttered half aloud. He tossed his 
head restlessly upon his pillow, and all of 
a sudden a thought — a conviction — coming 
he knew not from whencp, entered and took 
triumphant possession of his heart and soul. 
"She loves you. She will never tell you 
so — never, never. But she loves you ! " 
some strange unseen presence seemed to 
whisper in his ear. " She loves you ! she 
loves you ! " It was like the voice of the 
summer night — sweet torment; cruel, fatal 
delight. He covered his face with his 
hands. " She loves you ! " 

The day was breaking before he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IN AN ILEX WOOD. 

After breakfast the next morning, Marlowe 
formally announced his departure. 

"I suppose you intend to rejoin Lord 
Irwin ? Is the yacht still at Venice ? You 
must give him all our very kindest remem- 
brances. I shall never forget how kind 
and considerate he was in the mountains," 
Agatha remarked in her gentle, measured 
voice. She glanced hastily at Clare as she 
finished speaking; a faint red colour rose 
to her old delicate cheek. "I liked him 
so very much — Lord Irwin," she added 
hurriedly. 

And they all began praising him; even 
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Gina, who only knew him from having met 
him at the Embassy balls in Eome, had 
something to mention in the pleasant young 
fellow's praise. 

Nothing more was said at the time about 
NeviTs going. Directly afterwards, Eichard 
disappeared for a consultation with the old 
steward, Stefano. He went to his study, 
and no one saw him again. For his part, 
Marlowe spent the morning wandering about 
the house and gardens, with his hands in 
his pockets. A singular restlessness pos- 
sessed him, and at the same time he avoided 
speaking to any one. At one moment he 
saw Gina come out upon the upper terrace ; 
she stood there for a little time under the 
transparent shadow of a striped yellow awn- 
ing. She shaded her eyes with her hands 
from the glare ; even at that distance her 
supple figure was distinctly defined against 
the old grey stones. 

She re-entered the house suddenly, as if 
some one had called her; and with much 
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the same abruptness Marlowe turned on his 
heel and walked away. He was in a part 
of the garden very little frequented; he 
strolled on, idly enough, past one or two 
of the locked wooden sheds where old 
Stefano kept some of his damaged machines. 
Presently he reached a small gate, an open- 
ing in the neglected untrimmed hedge of 
box, which led directly into the young ilex 
wood. 

Marlowe followed the first path he found 
under the trees. It led him along the crest 
of the hill ; the mossy ground sloped rapidly 
away beneath him; there was no under- 
brush in this grove, which reached to the 
very shore ; and between the dark, slender 
tree trunks, the blue and white sea splashed 
freshly upon the rocks, shining in the wind 
and sun. The young man strolled on with- 
out any very definite purpose, until at the 
turning of the path towards the village he 
came suddenly upon the seated figure of a 
woman. She held a book, but she was not 
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looking at it. She was resting her head 
upon her hand, apparently lost in thought. 
A large straw hat nearly concealed her face 
while protecting it from the sun; but as 
his footsteps paused beside her, she started 
violently and looked up. A flood of crimson 
covered her cheeks and forehead. It was 
Clare. 

The young man stopped directly in front 
of her. 

" Are you reading ? " 

Clare hesitated perceptibly. "No," she 
said at last. She looked at the book on her 
knee, passing her hand over its open pages. 
" I must go down to the village now," she 
murmured, speaking with evident effort. "I 
promised to go down and see the child of 
that dancing woman, you know — the one 
you gave the money to last night." 

" I know. But wait one moment. It is 
so long since I have seen you to speak to." 

" I promised to go," the girl murmured, 
turning aside her head. 
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"You look, Clare — you look as if you 
did not wish me to speak to you ; as if— 
as if you were afraid of something I might 
say." His heart beat faster. " Clare, is 
this true?" 

She lifted one hand slowly to her burning 
cheeks. After a moment's pause, and with- 
out looking at him, she answered, " Yes." 

"But why?" 

Clare made no answer. 

"Listen to me," he said. He stood at 
the distance of a pace or two, leaning with 
his arm against a tree, and looking down 
at her shrinking figure. He felt his own 
cheeks flush and his voice tremble. He 
pressed his open palm hard against the 
rough bark; he cast a joyous, triumphant 
glance all about him, as if taking the earth 
and sky to witness of his doing ; and a smile 
— a smile of still excitement — never left his 
face. 

"Listen to me, Clare," he began again. 
A whole world of emotions sprang up within 
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him, imperious, demanding expression. He 
looked down at her delicate white hands; 
they were clasped together, and they trem- 
bled. " Don't you know, Clare ? " he said, 
in a strange voice. " My love — my love — 
is it possible you do not understand ? " 

Almost at the same moment they were 
both aware of a quick pattering and rust- 
ling on the pathway just below them. It 
was Stefano's hungry yellow dog, who came 
trotting and snuffing at the ground around 
the corner, and in a moment or two he was 
followed by his master. The old man cast 
a surly, disapproving glance in the direction 
of the two young people. He shifted the 
gun on his shoulder, and, as he passed, took 
off his dirty woollen cap ; but not a line 
relaxed in his severe, suspicious countenance. 
He answered Marlowe's greeting with a sort 
of inarticulate growl, and whistled to hi* 
dog. His blue linen jacket and bent back 
disappeared slowly from sight between the 
tree trunks. 
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Marlowe waited until even the sound 
of his heavy plodding footstep had died 
away into silence. Then he turned and 
looked at Clare. " What were you thinking 
of — when I came up here and found you ? " 
he asked very gently. 

She answered him directly. "Of you. 
Why should I not tell you everything? 
I was thinking of you." She stood up and 
pushed her large straw hat back from her 
forehead ; it fell over her shoulder to the 
ground. The colour had entirely faded 
from her face; she looked at him with 
saddest penetrating eyes. " This is his," 
she said, just touching the ring upon her 
finger ; " these trees are his ; it seems to me 
sometimes as if the air of this place — the 
very air I breathe — belongs to him. And 
I am to live in this place all my life. Don't 
give me this to remember, Nevil. You 
must go away; you will go away — and 
forget. Ah ! " she said, as he made some 
passionate gesture of denial, "you will 
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forget ; you forgot, Gina. But I — I am 
to stay here always. Don't give me this to 
remember whenever I look around me." 

" It is," he said, " your choice." 

She gave him one of her candid full-eyed 
glances. "Yes," she said, all her face 
lighting up with a sort of devoted, inspired 
smile ; " yes, Nevil, it is my choice. And 
you will go away, Nevil, and — and be 
happy. Go into the world and make a 
name and a place for yourself. You can do 
it, if you but will. I see now that what 
I asked of you was impossible. I thought 
that you might still be to Richard as in the 
old days, and so — so there was no need that 
we should be altogether parted. You told 
me yesterday that you could not take part 
in a comedy. Hush ! let me speak. And 
you were right You hurt me, but you 
were right. I see now that what I imagined 
is a state of things which could never exist. 
When I saw — when I stood by the bedside 
of that dead man who, with all his faults, 
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had yet once loved me, I — I made a vow, 
Nevil, that in so far as I could help it no one 
should ever suffer for my sake again. And 
you will help me to keep it, Nevil?" 
She continued to look at him steadily all 
the time that she was speaking. " I shall 
not see you again, not for years and years. 
But some time, after we are married, I 
shall tell Richard. I shall not deceive him ; 
there shall be" — she smiled and bit her 
lip— "there shall be no more — comedy." 
She held out her hand to him ; it was 
cold as ice. " I would not give it to you 
once before," she said, " when you asked for 
it ; but now I trust you ; I am not afraid * 

" But you — in all this — good God, how 
you must have suffered, Clare ! " 

"Yes, Nevil." 

He let her hand fall, and leaned back 
against his tree with a sort of groan. 
"Good Godl" he said again, under his 
breath, and stared with miserable angry 
eyes at the flat blue plain of the sea. 
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A minute or two passed so in silence ; and 
then Clare bent down and picked up her hat 
from the ground, and began mechanically 
smoothing its long ribbons between her 
fingers. 

" It would have been better — better for 
you if I had never seen you," Marlowe 
continued, in the same hoarse whisper, 

" Yes, Nevil," she said again. She went 
one step nearer to him and stretched 
out both her hands. " I expect so much 
of good from you. And you will let 
me — you will let me be proud of you ; 
you will not disappoint me, Nevil ! " 
She gave a little sigh, and then looked 
up into his face with that same strange 
illuminated smile. "No, you will not 
disappoint me," she said, with a little nod 
of her head. She turned away ; he saw her 
go from him. She turned towards the 
village ; he watched her pass lightly over 
the mossy ground. At the turning of the 
path she stood still for an instant — her back 
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was towards him; he paw the sunlight 
piercing through the dark-leaved trees and 
shining on her dear golden hair. 

He started and lifted up his head 
"Clare!" 

She heard him, of that he was sure. But 
she did not look back ; and he, on his side, 
made no effort to rejoin her. Of what use 
would it have been ? It was but an instant 
since he had ceased to see her, and already 
a great, an immeasurable gulf seemed to 
have opened between them. He looked off 
at the fresh sparkling, glowing sea ; a feel- 
ing of sombre impatience, an overwhelming 
desire to be gone — to put an end to some- 
thing, to have done with it all — filled his 
being. 

His dread of being obliged to wait until 
dark before he could get away seemed to 
absorb all other sensations. After a minute 
or two he got up ; he walked slowly back to 
the house. 

But, indeed, in regard to the hour of his 
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leaving, all his worst expectations were 
realized. It was already after eleven o'clock 
when Eichard returned from driving his 
friend to the station. In the drawing-room, 
Gina was seated before the piano, She was 
at all times a brilliant executionist, but 
to-night she surpassed herself; her firm 
supple fingers ran over the key-board as if 
bewitched. The storm of rapid liquid 
sound rolled through the open windows. As 
Eichard came in, looking very stern and 
pale, his sister lifted her eyes and nodded to 
him gaily across the piano. 

€t Well ! and has our beau tenibreux 
actually taken his departure ? " 

" We were only just in time for the train. 
Nevil could not give me his address. He 
is not quite sure yet where he is going," 
Eichard said slowly, and half turning 
towards Clare. 

" Oh, Nevil is always going somewhere. 
He has been going there ever since I first 
knew him," Gina cried out again, with her 
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little indifferent laugh. She struck a few 
sonorous chords upon the piano. — " Clare, 
did Riccardo ever explain to you why we 
nicknamed Nevil ' young Master Fenton ' ? " 

" My dear Gina ! " her brother said sharply, 
and looked at her with a wondering and a 
displeased glance. 

She laughed again. "Well, although 
you don't seem very curious, I will tell 
you," she said with perfect good humour. 
" You must know that it was Riccardo, there, 
who found the name for him, in days very 
long ago, when we were all young and — and 
foolish. 'What say you to young Master 
Fenton ? ' — How is it that the words go, 
Richard ? — ' What say you to young Master 
Fenton ? He capers, he dances, he has eyes 
of youth, he writes verses' — Nevil used to 
write very pretty verses — ' he speaks holi- 
day, he smells April and May: he will 
carry 't, he will carry 't : 'tis in his buttons : 
he will carry 't ' " 

" I congratulate you upon your memory, 
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•Gina," her brother interrupted very gravely 
and sternly. 

"Yes; I am like our grandfather. Ask 
Father Faber there. I am like him — I have 
an excellent memory ; I never forget/' 

" It would be better perhaps if you did," 
Kichard said again. 

She looked up into his face and laughed. 
" So that is your opinion, your advice, 
Riccardo mio ? " she said gaily. She sud- 
denly let her hands fall upon the keys ; 
she began a very elaborate composition of 
Brahm's, full of bravura flourishes. She 
went on playing until very late. Long 
after the rest of the house was silent, the 
sound of her brilliant audacious music con- 
tinued to pour out through the open windows, 
across the garden, far into the warm tranquil 
night. 

More than a week passed. Richard began 
to speak to Clare of their journey to Turin 
as of a thing which would be soon accom- 
plished. One morning she had gone down, 
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after a sleepless night, very early into the 
garden. It was Sunday, and the bells were 
ringing for early mass down there in the 
village. She wandered up and down the 
wide central walk. Almost all the flowers 
were drooping from the great heat, but there 
was a fresh agreeable smell from the newly 
watered earth. On either side of the path 
very old orange trees were ranged in rows 
of moss-grown pots ; it was a pleasure to 
see their full glossy vigorous green leaves. 

She walked down to the very end of 
the terrace, and halted in front of one of 
those ancient plants, staring hard at its 
motionless compact dome of branches. She 
had grown perceptibly thinner since Nevil 
went away ; Agatha had already remarked 
once or twice upon her altered appearance. 

A single preoccupation was harassing her 
night and day. She picked one of the 
orange leaves and bruised it between her 
fingers, standing still in the middle of the 
great walk* Should she speak to Richard ? 
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should she not speak to him? She lifted 
her face and looked at some small very 
fleecy white clouds floating extremely high 
up in the limpid morning sky. Should she 
speak to him ? 

One of the closed shutters was suddenly 
thrown open in the fagade of the great house, 
and old Monica's face appeared at the open 
window. The morning sun shone on her 
brown wrinkled head and on her scarlet 
Sunday kerchief. She looked down int6 
the garden, and at the same moment, as if 
this had been a signal she was waiting for, 
Clare walked towards the stairs. 

She climbed slowly, almost languidly, up 
to the terrace. A servant was passing. 
She stopped him and asked for Eichard. 

"The Signor Marchese had gone down 
to the village," the man believed. " It was 
probable that both the Signore and the 
Signora Gina had gone to hear Mass. It 
was possible the Signorina was not aware of 
it," he added, with a little respectful cough, 
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and an apologetic glance at the heretical 
person of his prospective mistress; "but 
to-day was the festa of the Blessed Madonna 
His Reverence Father Faber was to preach ; 
no doubt their Excellencies had already gone 
down to listen to him." 

"Very well. You may watch for the 
Signor Marchese's return ; and let him know 
that I am waiting for him here." 

" The Signorina means, perhaps, that she 
will be ready to receive his Excellency in 
her own boudoir." 

"No ; here, on the terrace," Clare answered 
briefly. She moved away to the end furthest 
from the door and stood there, waiting, with 
both arms lightly crossed and resting upon 
one of the old sculptured lions which support 
the marble columns of the roof. 

The servant was quite right in supposing 
Richard to have gone down to the village. 
When the cracked parish bell began to ring, 
he was standing in the middle of the little 
piazza in front of the church, listening good- 
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humouredly to the long-winded explanations 
of old Piero Bassi, who " had it in his heart " 
to explain to the Signor Marchese how it 
was that a certain net had been lost. 

" Sor Stefano ; well, yes. The good 
saints forbid I should say anything against 
Sor Stefano, an' me his neighbour, an* living 
just over the road from him these forty 
years, as one may say. But Stefano, he's 
a good man, a proper man, no doubt ; an' 
his Excellency's steward; an' if he don't make 
no promises, why, no man can blame him 
for not keeping 'em. Though it's poor work 
fishing with a bare hook, that's what I 
call it; and me his neighbour this forty 
years." 

The two other oldest fishermen in the 
village, Matteo, Toni Bucci's father, and old 
Vittorio Masi, from the hill, endorsed this 
sentiment with an approving chuckle. 

" Bare hooks, says he ; ah, a bare 
iook!" 

" Ay, ay. He's a rare one for talking, is 
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Piero ; but it don't mend the holes in his. 
shoes." 

Eichard laughed. " Look here, you Bucci, 
how long is it now since you have paid mt 
any rent ? " 

Bassi slowly took off his cap and scratched 
his head. 

"Was it rent for the house, then, the 
Sor Marchese was meaning ? " 

Eichard waved his hand to a shy group 
of brown-faced girls, dropping curtsies. 

"Ay, for the house, you old sinner!" 

u Ah, that we are, Sor Marchese, sinners 
all of us — big uns and little uns, and all one 
kind o* fish, con rispetto parlando. An, 
as I was saying to the Sor Marchese about 
Sor Stefano " 

The church bell was swinging faster and 
faster. The younger fishermen stood about 
in little groups, shoulder to shoulder, and 
stared at the gently swelling water and the 
fringe of weeds and drifting rubbish stirring 
along the edge of the quay. Almost all 
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the women had gone in already ; but it was 
an old custom at San Donato that the great 
people from the castle should be the very 
last to take their seats. Gina was stiD 
standing at the top of the church steps, 
waiting. She looked around at her brother 
with a smile. 

" I can remeiiiber you here with our 
mother," he said, joining her. " I remember 
watching you both from those very same 
broken steps, when I was such a little fellow 
that it. was something of a feat to climb 
them," 

"Mon Dieu, oui. And now there i& 
little Guido," Gina said lightly. 

"Why didn't you bring the boy with 
you, Gina ? He is such a handsome little 
fellow. I should like to have shown him to 
Clare." 

"Ah, voilk!" 

The bell sprang from side to side of the 
open belfry. And now the fishermen, too, 
began to troop in, a compact little body of 
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bareheaded men crowding and shuffling and 
whispering in the doorway. Here and there 
a solitary belated figure came hurrying out 
of one of the houses. The jocund morning 
sunshine lighted up all the weather-beaten 
faces, and the women's bright handkerchiefs, 
and the vivid cotton aprons which covered 
their Sunday gowns. 

" Shall we go in ? " Richard asked, turn- 
ing his head for one last look at the noble 
headland, at the stainless summer sky, and 
the blue, heaving, placid summer sea. 

His eyes fell upon a strange face which 
puzzled him. It was not often in a small 
primitive place like San Donato that he met 
any person whom he was not familiar with, 
at least by sight. But this was evidently 
a stranger, and a handsome woman, too. 
He took off his hat in answer to her curtsey. 
The church bell had stopped ringing. 

"I thought — I hoped that perhaps the 
other young lady would have come to Mass 
this morning with their Excellencies ? " the 
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new-comer said, standing still and fixing a 
pair of fine bold black eyes upon the young 
master's face. 

Her voice recalled her to his memory. 

" Oh, so you are the wife of the acrobat 
from Spezia ? " he said, with a good-natured 
•nod of recognition. 

"Per Vappunto. And oh, sir — oh, my 
lady," she said, eagerly turning to Gina and 
clasping both her hands, "I want to see 
again my beautiful young lady with the 
sposo — my young lady, from the castle, — who 
is going to be married soon. All day long 
my little Nina does nothing but cry out for 
her, ' Mamma, mamma mia, I want the 
beautiful young lady — I want to see the 
young lady with the sposo I ' " Her large 
muscular hands were covered with brass 
rings and bits of coloured glass, which 
sparkled in the sunlight. She seized a 
fold of Gina's dress, staring up into her 
face, and blinking in the light with her 
swollen and reddened eyelids. "Ah, my 
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lady, if you have ever had children 

yourself And the Nina — it's for the 

Nina ! " Her voice died away upon her 
parched lips in a sort of inarticulate sob. 
She shook her head impatiently, and fell to 
fingering and kissing the fold of Gina's 
gown. 

" Who — you must speak more plainly. 
Who is it you say you want to see ? " 

" Ah, sir, God bless you, sir ! it is the 
young lady with the sposo. They were 
with you — there, the other night. They 
€ame from the castle. Only the other 
night, and my Nina was getting better, 
-and it was so pretty to see them together. 
He stood behind her chair, and when .he 
looked at her it was as if he could have 
kissed the ground she stepped on. An' a 
fine proper man, too, if your lordship will 
forgive the like of us saying it. It made 
me think of the way my Maso used to look 
at me the last summer that ever was before 
we were married. An' that night the Nina 
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was getting better, an' all " She began 

weeping quietly small exhausted tears, which 
ran slowly down her cheeks and dropped 
upon her hands and dress, without it occur- 
ring to her to wipe them away, 

" I — I don't understand ? " Richard said, 
turning to his sister. 

Gina made no answer. 

"I thought she was speaking of Clare. 
She must mean Clare. But how in the 
world could any one make such a mistake 
about Clare and Nevil?" Richard broke 
out, speaking in English. 

Still Gina kept silent. 

He glanced at her quickly — sideways ; 
his pale forehead began to flush. 

" It's — its a good joke. It will amuse old 
Nevil. It amuses me ! " he cried out, with 
a curious, unsteady laugh. 

" Does it amuse you, Richard ? " 

All that Marlowe had spoken about the 
woman he loved, flashed back across San 
Donati's memory with the force of a single 
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blow. His glance fell upon the swollen 
tear-disfigured face of the acrobat's wife— 
with its eager, puzzled look of attention, its 
bewilderment over the unfamiliar language — 
and a sort of blind rage and impatience 
possessed him at the sight. He wanted no 
more claims made upon his forbearance. 

" Why don't you get rid of her ? Send 
her out of the village ! " he cried out 
sharply, turning away his face. 

Gina had moved and was looking straight 
at him, watching him with a sort of grave 
compassionate curiosity, which was worse — 
which expressed more terrible confirmation 
than any speech. Richard felt his heart 
beat. 

" It is not true. I don't understand ! " he 
cried out a second time, turning scarlet. 
He clenched his hands. The old men inside 
the church, kneeling near the doorway, 
heard the sound of his voice, and looked 
at one another wondering. The whole 
expanse of shining blue sea and sky 
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seemed to swim away together before 
Richard's eyes; he put out his hand and 
rested it upon his sister's shoulder. "It 
is not — it is not truQ. It cannot be true. 
Why, old Nevil explained his going away 
to me himself ! " the unhappy young man 
groaned out. 

" I could have told you of it long ago, 
Kiccardo. — Hush, woman ! cannot you see 
that the master is ill ? — I should have 
warned you myself, Kichard, but would 
you ever have believed me ? " Gina said. 
She looked into his face. " Hush ! the 
organ is beginning. .Come in, dear boy, 
come into the church ; it will do you good." 
She laid her firm gloved hand upon his arm. 
— " Go up to the castle after Mass. Ask for 
the housekeeper, and say I sent you. You 
can have whatever you want," she said, 
looking coldly down at the frightened and 
awe-struck woman. — " Come, Richard." 

He followed her like a man in a trance, 
pushing aside the worn leather curtain. 
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" Come and sit by me," Gina whispered to 
him softly. He was like a man in a dream. 
He looked all about him — at the well-known 
kneeling figures, the homely familiar images 
on the wall, the red and yellow festal trap- 
pings of the little old pulpit. At the first 
sound of the parish priest's uncertain and 
quavering intonation — and somewhat to the 
scandal of one or two of the older women— 
Kichard rose to his feet, and made a motion 
as if to reach the door. But apparently he 
thought better of it ; he remained leaning 
against a pillar near the entrance during all 
the service and through Father Faber's ser- 
mon which followed. The good old Irish- 
man was always ready and pleased to display 
that elegance of illustration and the sonorous 
voice for which he had once been celebrated* 
Long afterwards Kichard could have repeated 
whole passages remembered from that ser- 
mon ; which was, indeed, a most ingenious 
discourse, and treated of the Council of 
Trent. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SHOWING WHAT HAPPENED WHEN THE 
MISTAKE WAS RECTIFIED. 

Clare waited a long time upon the terrace. 
The sun climbed higher above the trees ; the 
light sea-breeze was over. She was so 
absorbed in thought she scarcely noticed 
how the morning was passing. But at last 
the sound of an opening door behind her 
made her start. She looked up, and passed 
her hands over her hair and turned back 
towards the drawing-room, meaning to ring 
and inquire if no one had seen the Signor 
Marchese return ? 

. But Gina stopped her, meeting her in the 
doorway. " Riccardo is very busy, ma 
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chkre. We met two of the young Vis- 
contis as we were coming out of church ; 
they have ridden over to look at some horses 
and stay to luncheon." Kiccardo was in the 
stables with them now, Gina said, eyeing her 
intended sister-in-law very curiously. It is 
quite possible that she might have been 
tempted to say more, but the fear of her 
brother's stern injunction restrained her. 

" You have been standing too long in the 
sun. You are looking pale. You ought to 
lie down for a little before' you dress. And 
make yourself look very charming. Ginlio 
Visconti has heard all sorts of wonders about 
you ; he is dying to offer you ses homages I " 
she repeated, with a little laugh not unkindly. 
She, ordinarily so chary of caresses — she even 
laid her hand almost affectionately for a 
moment upon Clare's shoulder. " You are 
looking very, very pale," she said again. 

She contemplated the girl with a sort of 
distant and yet amiable pity. To prefer one's 
love — a mere fancy — to all the future success 
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of the young Marchesa di San Donati. Dio 
buono ; dio buono J She went slowly up 
to her own room and threw herself languidly 
into a deep armchair. Her maid rose at 
her entrance and advanced noiselessly with 
some intention of relieving the Signora 
Baronessa of her outdoor wraps, but Gina 
merely motioned her away. She remained 
in the same position for nearly an hour, 
looking down on the ground and from time 
to time raising her hand to her lips and 
biting the end of her glove. Never had a 
more sombre expression of a fathomless, an 
irrevocable ennui darkened the splendid 
beauty of that face, and never had she 
looked more beautiful. 

It was late in the afternoon before the two 
joyous young visitors could make up their 
minds to tear themselves away from such 
charming society. They left at last, as it 
were, under protest, and with many bursts 
of merriment and laughing promises to come 
back soon again. Richard, in his capacity 
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of host, accompanied them down into the 
courtyard and saw them mount their horses 
before the door. Even then the younger 
Visconti had still a word or two to say to 
the belle signore smiling and leaning from 
the flower-decked balcony ; he took off his 
hat and reined up his fretting horse just 
beneath them, forcing it back, step by step, 
over the slippery stones. 

"If you throw him down it will make 
a very pretty accident. But don't expect 
that we are going to nurse you 1 " Gina 
cried out, looking down at him with a little 
laugh. 

" If I dreamt of hoping for such honour 
— ah ! it would be my only reason for not 
attempting to break my neck entirely ! " the 
young fellow retorted gallantly. He leaned 
over and patted the neck of his impatient 
steed. " You know, Baroness, you have 
only to say the word ! " He sat there bare- 
headed, handsome, smiling. 

When Kichard rejoined them on the 
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terrace, " I had no idea, Eiccardo, that 
little Ginlio Visconti would ever grow up to 
be so good-looking. He has far better 
features even than his brother ; and Cecco 
was always considered handsome," Gina 
remarked, turning away towards the door. 

Eichard said, " Yes ; it is a pretty 
boy." 

"As a matter of fact, he is not quite 
four years younger than you, Eiccardo," 
his sister said, smiling, and looking back at 
him over her shoulder. It was one of her 
very familiar attitudes. 

" Am I so young ? " Eichard asked, with 
rather a melancholy laugh. 4f I have had 
so many people to look after in my time 
that I seem to have forgotten all about it." 
He looked at Clare. " If it were not for 
old Monica's reminiscences, I should begin 
to doubt that there had ever been a time 
when — when I had not half the weight of the 
world to carry on my shoulders. And yet, 
one would not have supposed that they 
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were particularly well adapted for that 
work — would one, Clare ? " 

The others had all gone back into the 
house, and those two were alone on the sun- 
warmed terrace. " Would one, Clare ? " he 
asked, and the girl, looking at him in the 
face, laid one hand timidly, upon his arm. 

"Are you so unhappy, then ? I had hoped 
— I did not know that you were unhappy 
too, Richard." 

" Mais oui I I too/' he said, — " I too — 
I too, my little Clare I " 

He took up her little hand in his, and 
looked at it fondly, and bent his head and 
kissed it. His smile, the look of his eyes, 
had each something of wildness in it. His 
face was very pale, and looked worn and 
aged with the constraint he had been forced 
to put upon himself since morning. Clare's 
tender, generous heart was torn with pity 
and alarm as she gazed upon his altered 
countenance. She asked, anxiously enough, 
if he were ill ? But at that Richard only 
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laughed again in the same strange, mirthless 
fashion ; and presently he surprised her by 
asking her if she cared to go out with him 
and have a sail in the boat ? 

"But surely, if you like, Kichard," she 
said, eyeing him with some uneasy wonder. 

" What a good wife you will make, Clare ! 
Are you never too tired, then, to attempt 
to please others ? I think you are never too 
tired to do any one a kindness." 

He dropped her hand, walking off to a 
little distance and 'then coming back. 
"Would you do anything I asked you, — 
anything you thought would please me?" 
he demanded. 

"Yes, Kichard." 

" By ! I believe you would ! " he 

cried out sharply, turning again upon his 
heel. He took two or three turns to the 
end of the terrace ; he halted, he came back 
and stood directly in front of her. " Come 
and sit down beside me on one of those 
chairs over there, and let us talk together 
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quietly, pleasantly. You must not mind me 
if I seem a little out of sorts, my Clare. I 
— I have rather a headache. I was annoyed 
about some things — some perfectly foolish 
unimportant things — down in the village 
this morning." 

Clare said she hoped that none of his 
favourite plans had suffered again from 
Stefano's obstinate devotion to what he be- 
lieved to be his master's good. 

" I love to hear you talk about such 
matters, Clare. Tell me more of what you 
think of them. Do you know, little girl, 
that this is very much my idea of heaven on 
earth — to sit by your side quietly, quietly, 
' as married people use/ and hear your dear 
voice speaking of things which we both hold 
in common. For you know that you belong 
to me, little Clare." 

"Yes, Richard." 

" Yes, ' as married people use.' " He was 
silent for nearly a minute, pressing his hand 
against his eyes. When he looked up the 
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expression of his face was peculiarly gentle 
and kind. 

"You are not curious, my Clare. You 
do not ask me what it was I heard in the 
village. And yet I could have made quite 
a little story of it if you had encouraged 
me." He smiled faintly, and put out his 
hand and laid it over hers as it rested on 
her knee. "You are cold, child. — Clare, 
would you believe it possible that Nevil — 
old Nevil — has fallen in love with you ? " 

" I— I know it, Richard." 

" Old Nevil — my old friend." He spoke 
gravely, but with scarce any bitterness, 
leaning back in his chair. 

" And how did you know it ? Did he 
tell you so ? " he asked, after a pause. 

Clare shivered as if she had been struck. 
She half shut her eyes. " Yes ; he told me 
so," she answered in a voice from which all 
expression had fled. 

" Ay, I remember. He said he had told 
her of it ; and I — I thought he meant " 
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Kichard muttered some words the girl did 
not understand. He sat with his eyes fixed 
upon the distant, purple islands. A fishing 
smack swept in with graceful curves 
between them, the white sails bent and 
dipped and fluttered in the playful breeze. 

" If old Nevil had told you that — before 
you promised to marry me r " 

"Kichard !" 

"Yes. Oh, you are quite right. What 
I am saying, then, is absurd. Yes. But 
wait one moment; I am coming back." 
He laid her little hand down upon her 
knee, and patted the chilled fingers very 
kindly. "Wait one moment, dear." 

He stepped very quietly through the long 
open window into the great drawing-room. 
A book was lying open upon the floor, near 
one of the farther tables. He walked over 
very deliberately and picked it up. He 
glanced at the title — it was a volume of 
Walter Scott, which Gina had been reading 
— before he laid it down upon the table. 
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He stood in the middle of the room looking 
all about him very carefully, without an 
idea of what he was doing. And then, with 
the same sort of deliberate caution, he 
returned to his place beside Clare. He 
could feel his heart beating in a dull, 
measured sort of way. 

"We were speaking of — of Nevil," he 
said. And to his own stupefaction, he felt 
a smile pass over his rigid lips. 

Clare lifted up her face from her hands. 
"Richard, don't ask it. Let it be. If 
you ask me I must answer ; and could 
either of us ever forget ? See, Richard ; 
long, long ago, do you remember one 
day by the river, when neither you nor 
I would hear of any compromise being 
possible ? Agatha called us foolish, head- 
strong children. But I, for one, am not 
a child any more. I — I consent to any- 
thing. " 

"Oh yes," he said, "I remember very 
well. And, Clare, answer me this. Between 
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us two there has ever been perfect respect 
and confidence. Answer me this. In my 
place, would you shrink from knowing the 
truth?" 

" Oh, Richard," the girl cried out passion- 
ately. " Richard, Richard ! " 

He gave an unsteady sort of laugh. 
" Well, and did you ever tell Nevil ? " 

" I had promised to be your wife," Clare 
said simply. 

"Oh yes, my wife. And so the old 
promise holds good to the last. It holds 
good. After a while we might look back 
upon all of this, and — and it would be like a 
dream. We might — we might laugh at it, 
Clare." 

"Your honour is mine," the girl said, 
looking at him very nobly. "There is never 
a word for which I need reproach myself— 
not a word which would have ill become 
your wife." She looked up into his face ; 
she laid her hand upon his arm. Her sweet 
lips trembled. " I always meant to tell you, 
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Richard. I thought you ought to know — 
I wanted you to know," she said. 

" Yes, dear/' He took her face between 
both his hands; he gazed into her eyes. 
" No," he said, " never one word. I knew 
it. I was sure of it. I could trust that 
face. I could trust that honest, loyal, little 
heart. I could trust you, Clare — to the 
death ! And here we should be for years 
and years and years, in the old house, 
living together, growing old together, 'as 
married people use/ 'As married people 
use oh, God!" 

The words seemed to be wrung out 
between his set teeth, as if by some superior 
passion over which he claimed no control ; 
and immediately after he spoke much more 
rationally and gently, bidding her have 
patience with him, " for indeed, I have been 
taken by surprise," he added, smiling faintly. 
He entreated her not to take any especial 
thought about him. With a very great, a 
touching tenderness, he assured her over 
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and over again of his perfect, unalterable 
confidence in her, and trust. " Far or near, 
your faith, your pledged word, was mine. 
To question that one must needs never have 
understood you," he reiterated with a very 
haughty and defiant air. He seemed to be 
speaking more to himself, or to some 
imagined opponent, than to the girl beside 
him. 

He left her shortly afterwards, alleging 
as an excuse that he had some urgent 
affairs to attend to. "And as for what 
we have been talking about — well! you 
say yourself that you meant to tell me of it 
at some time. And Nevil is gone ; and — 
and we'll talk about it all later, my dear." 

He said this standing before her, looking 
down into her face, and with his hands 
resting upon either of her shoulders. 

After a pause, he added, "And when — 
when was it, Clare ? " 

She put her hand before her eyes with 
a quick movement. "Kichard 
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" Was it while you were away ? In the 
Tyrol — when we first knew one another? 
But not then — not just at the first." 

"Ah, no; no," Clare murmured pain- 
fully. She let her hand fall to her side, 
and looked up into his face. Her own face 
was white with the effort she made to speak; 
at that moment she had ceased to think in 
any way of Marlowe. 

" And I was so happy — knowing you were 
friends," Kichard said slowly. 
♦ The words were so simple, but they 
managed [to convey an exquisite fulness of 
sorrow. It was characteristic of Clare's 
whole nature, of its peculiar singleness of 
purpose, that she made no effort to palliate 
the fact. She suffered with him; but she 
could not pretend to herself, as a more 
imaginative, a more complex-natured woman 
might have done, that the suffering was not 
inevitable. She remained quite silent. The 
weight of his two hands rested heavily upon 
her delicate shoulders. She turned her head 
vol. ii. 34 
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a little on one side, and stared with wide 
blank eyes at the slowly sinking sun. 

"I think t could hardly have borne it 
if you told me Nevil had spoken then. 
Those days are mine. They are mine. And 
you, Clare — I am so glad I never doubted 
you, my dear. I am very glad I believed 
in you — always/' Kichard repeated softly. 
And then, to the girl's utter bewilder- 
ment, he broke out into a kind of laughter. 
" After all, what would you have ? Surely 
a man should trust his wife — and a wife 
like you, my Clare ; " he said, almost 
gaily. 

As he ended, he made a half motion, as 
if he would have drawn her nearer to him ; 
but he thought better of it, and merely 
turned away. She looked after him with 
a sort of pained surprise, as he walked to 
the further end of the long terrace. The 
sun was just setting behind the garden trees 
(which were full of a thousand birds, 
twittering and carolling about their nests) ; 
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his dark, awkward figure was enveloped and 
lost in the dazzling golden flood of radiance. 

His business, whatever that was, led him 
straight to his study — to what had been the 
library in the old Marchese's time, He 
came in shutting the door very carefully 
and noiselessly behind him ; after a moment's 
consideration he even went back and locked 
it. He stood after that for some little time 
in the centre of the room staring steadily 
down at the carpet. An idea that it was 
now incumbent upon him to do something, 
a poignant feeling of displacement, a sort 
of still, unavowed terror of the silence — the 
horrible blank emptiness in which there was 
no shelter from despair — urged him towards 
any sort of occupation. Debarred as he 
was by nature from the relief of violent 
physical exercise, he had been accustomed 
since his very earliest childhood to turn at 
every painful crisis of his life to his beloved 
books for companionship and support. And 
even now old disjointed formula, the wrecks 
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of broken belief, seemed to recur to him in 
brief incoherent sentences. "The art that 
consoles — art that consoles." He muttered 
the words over a hundred times without 
moving from his place before the table. 

After a while he got up and crossed the 
room ; he took down the first volume from 
the book-shelves which his hand chanced 
to rest upon; groping from one to another 
with a thick uncertain touch. He happened 
to have selected a small old edition of 
Homer, the very same copy, in fact, from 
which he had done all his tasks as a boy. 
It opened quite naturally of itself at that 
famous passage in Book VI., at the parting 
of Hector with white-armed Andromache. 

Richard read the familiar words almost 
automatically : the small cramped type 
swam together ; the little book dropped 
from his hand with a dull thud upon the 
floor. He knew that never, never would 
he feel the warm weight of her white 
arms about his neck — or know a vision of 
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common happiness — of his wife — his child. 
He passed his hand over his face once or 
twice. Something seemed to give way. He 
looked stupidly down at the little Homer 
lying beside his foot. "It is the end," he 
said aloud ; "the end — the end." 

The sound of his own voice only served 
to measure the silence about him. He 
threw himself heavily down upon the sofa. 
It was the old room, among the old books — 
the familiar old room where he had suffered 
so many hours already; and it seemed as 
if all that ancient suffering made a part 
of the weight which pressed him down, 
motionless, mute ; a darker shade amongst 
the shadows. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN QUESTION. 

Three or four days passed. It was a 
fortnight now since Nevil had left San 
Donato. One day Clare went off by her- 
self for a walk. She would not pass the 
ilex wood. On leaving the house she 
turned sharply to the left, and soon found 
herself in a small stony footpath which 
led straight up the side of the hill through 
roughly terraced fields planted with olives. 
A thin scanty crop of ripening grain covered - 
the soil. The sun was not shining ; a dense, 
scirocco cloud covered all the sky, and the 
shining grey olive trees cast scarce any 
perceptible shadow. After climbing for a 
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quarter of an hour the girl began already 
to feel exhausted. She looked about her for 
a place near the edge of the cliff and threw 
herself down there on the dry brittle grass. 
The flat plain of the sea glistened without 
movement; here and there it was stained 
with darker patches as if oil had been 
poured upon it. There was not a breath 
of air stirring ; no sound but the ceaseless 
dry chirp of the cicala in the corn. Clare 
took off her hat and leaned her head back 
against the nearest tree. It was just a 
fortnight since Nevil left. She closed her 
eyes once or twice ; each time that she 
opened them, there before her was the same 
glaring light, the same still, shadowless 
trees, the same alien beauty, the same 
silence, the same despair. 

Never since the earliest days of their 
engagement had she and Richard been so 
much together as of late. They lived in 
a continual tSte-h-tite — riding, walking, 
making music, or reading together, and 
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with every day the irrevocable distance 
between them seemed to widen. Now, 
when he left the room, Clare's glance turned 
instinctively to follow him. She dreaded 
his being absent ; when he was out of her 
sight it seemed as if her prophetic heart 
divined his passion and its struggles. She 
suffered for every hour of his suffering, and 
bore it quietly and uttered no complaint, as 
was her wont. 

Of late, Richard had never once mentioned 
the time of their approaching marriage. 
But the prospect of visiting Turin still 
held good. Clare looked forward to their 
sojourn there with a sort of sick appre* 
hension. Since the day upon which she 
had first realized the nature of her feeling 
towards Marlowe, her one thought, her 
strenuous passionate endeavour had been to 
spare Richard all knowledge of the fact. 
The sense of his infirmity, which at no 
time entirely left her, had only served to 
deepen and intensify the wild, generous 
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force of her resolution. She had seen the 
man she loved leave her, and had looked 
on with the smile of a martyr, and turned 
back to what, rightly or wrongly, she 
believed to be honourable duty, without a 
word or a complaint. Richard was never 
to know what the keeping of that pledged 
word had cost her while yet there was any 
possibility of the sacrifice of restitution on 
his part : that, believing as she did in the 
innate nobility of his disposition, in the 
magnanimous impulses which alone could 
have power to sway him, had ever seemed 
to her the only course that his proud and 
generous nature would condescend to pursue. 
And now — the blow had fallen, the fatal 
secret was out ; and the man whose chival- 
rous simplicity had ever been to her a sort 
of ideal appeared content to assume a lower 
place, to accept a lesser, a mutilated, affec- 
tion. She saw (as she thought) how the long 
years , of privation had gradually weakened 
and sapped the force of his high resolution ; 
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she saw him descend from his former place. 
It was with indescribable pangs of humilia- 
tion that she saw him so gentle and kind — 
kinder even than his wont ; and reflected 
that he too, tried by stern 'tests, had proved 
himself but fallible ; how in all her coming 
life there would be no ideal which had not in 
some way been lessened ; no belief in dis- 
interestedness which had not suffered ; no 
more possibility of an unquestioning con- 
fidence and admiration strong and lasting 
enough well-nigh to fill the place of love. 
Very likely if she had loved him she would 
never have seen all this ; or if she had seen 
it she would never have admitted it ; no, not 
even to herself. But now, with Richard's 
defection, the whole world had become 
cheapened. She was still prepared to take 
her place in it, to play out her little part ; 
but what was once princely and unparalleled 
had now to be all sheltered with pity : there 
was no rooni for enthusiasm any more. 
She got up and began to follow the path 
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back to the house. " Where have you been, 
dear child ? " Agatha asked fondly, meeting 
her in the darkened hall at the foot of the 
great stairs. 

When Clare answered, " Only for a little 
way — not more than a mile or two, some- 
where up among the olives, " her sister began 
to laugh. 

"Why, you are dreaming, dear child I 
A mile or two ! It isn't half an hour since 
you left my room," she said gaily} and 
Clare, turning very red, cast a glance up at 
the old clock in the gallery, and saw that the 
statement was exact. 

It was a very small incident, but it gave 
her a terrible impression of the duration of 
all that time. And she was not the only 
one who found the days slow in passing. It 
was at this same time that Gina announced 
her intention of returning to her home. ' 

" I came here to know your JiancSe, my 
dear Eichard. Eh bien, I know her. And 
you will write to me from Turin ? you will 
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let me know if there is to be a wedding soon 

which I must come and attend, or — or 

In fact, you will let me know; you will 

write to me " 

"So that you may decide about the 
prospects of your boy's fortune?" Richard 
interrupted. "You know that I am very 
fond of my handsome little godson, Gina ; 

and yet He looked at her with a 

smile. 

She had the grace to blush before it 
But she recovered herself in a moment. 
"Well, why not? Why should I not 
think of my boy's future fortune?" she 
demanded, looking at him full in the face 
with her great calm eyes. " Do you think 
that his father will ever be likely to do 
much for him? You are the head of the 
house. You make your own plans; but 
suppose that anything should happen to 
thwart them? What then? After accus- 
toming me all my life to believe that you 
never meant to marry ; that your books were 
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enough for you, and your work, — why 
should you be surprised at being taken at 
your own valuation % " 

" Why, indeed ? " Kichard echoed. 

" I have heard you say ttf Nevil a hundred 
times that since, being as — as you are, no 
woman would ever love you altogether for 
your own sake, you had rather keep the old 
place for ever without a mistress, than see 
the estate thrown into the scales to outweigh 
any woman's hesitation. I don't say I agree 
with you. There are a thousand and a 
thousand points on which we will never 
think alike. I only repeat your own words." 
She fixed her eyes upon him very curiously. 
"But no doubt you have forgotten all 
those sayings. No doubt Clare has made 
you forget all that," she said. 

"My dear Gina, do you suppose that 
Clare thinks of estates and titles ? Do you 
imagine it was the prospect of a coronet- 
plaything " He checked himself, and 

took his sister's hand very kindly between 
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both his own. "I am sorry you cannot 
stay, my dear," he said, still with the same 
air of patient kindness. "You may feel 
quite easy about my writing to you. Before 
any wedding comes off you may be sure I 
will keep you fully informed/' 

He kissed her affectionately enough, and 
let her go without another word. Indeed, 
what speech was there strong enough to 
break through that guard of tranquil, un- 
deviating selfishness? He was not even 
angry with her. He began now to take such 
things for granted, and to accept them with 
great calm and a somewhat stern philosophy. 

He remained for some time in his study 
after his sister had left him. From his 
chair, without even raising his head, he 
could look through the open window upon 
the fair, familiar line of cape and hill and 
sea. The islands were already beginning to 
assume the purple tints of twilight. At the 
horizon floated one large cumulous cloud — 
a mass of dazzling whiteness and softness 
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against the pale, limpid blue of the sky. J It 
was the same window behind whose heavy 
curtains he had so often lurked as a boy, 
waiting, with eager eyes and hot, high- 
beating heart, to see the shy young face of 
his little sweetheart, blushing and conscious, 
behind the shelter of blossoming vines. But 
now the curtains were all pushed back ; the 
casement stood blankly open; the fresh, 
thrilling young voice was silent ; the songs 
were all over. It was half a dozen years 
since the cross old sailmaker had carried his 
work-bench and his brown nets to another 
house at the farther end of the village, 
p,nd the good-natured, indifferent faces of 
strangers looked out from the little old 
casement across the row of empty flower- 
pots. Kichard scarcely gave the old times 
more than a thought. In those days he 
seemed even to himself quite incapable of 
any further sentimental emotion. To get 
through the days quickly, to arrive — to 
arrive at the point for which he was waiting, 
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ai^l that without once looking back, without 
once indulging himself in a single hour 
of weakening introspection — that was his 
present, all-absorbing object in life. As I 
have already said, he spent a great deal of 
his time now in Clare's society ; but, when 
with her, he was always occupied. If all 
else failed, he would take up a book and 
begin to read aloud. 

Only once since that fatal evening had 
a word passed between them in regard to 
what Richard persisted in characterizing as 
a simple "explanation." It was on the 
following day, and on this occasion it was 
Clare who began it She looked up from 
a volume of somebody's new verses just 
arrived from England, and which he had 
expressed a desire to hear — she looked up 
and caught sight of his face. 

The book fell upon her knee. She leaned 
forward, clasping her hands together. 
"Richard, Richard, you asked me. I — 
I only told you the truth." 
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Kichard looked at her. "Ah, yes — Ae 
truth," he said ; " certainly the truth is best/ 7 

He continued to watch her for some 
moments. She was sitting with her back 
to the window ; a very hot, strong wind was 
stirring and lifting all the curtains and 
shutters ; the broken rays of sunlight which 
came dancing into the room at every in- 
stant through the cracks in the blinds, 
covered her white dress with little shifting 
lines of light and shade, as if she had been 
sitting in a wood. It shone upon the ring 
she wore, and which he had given her ; and 
on her thick fair hair. Kichard looked at 
her almost curiously for a minute or two; 
then he suddenly lowered his head, and 
made some excuse for leaving the room. 

As he still lingered in his study on the 

afternoon already mentioned, he heard a 

sound of footsteps outside the window, and 

a voice, which he recognized as that of his 

steward, Stefano, inquiring if the master 

was within ? 
vol. ii. 35 
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*It was old Monica who answered. 
" E — eh ! the master ? Those young people ! 
It is sure he will be either within or without. 
And if he is not at home, you'll have come 
a long way for nothing, my lad ! " 

"Long or short, what is that to you?" 
asked her husband, gruffly. " I say ; is the 
master within ? " 

" Listen to me, Stephan. You were not 
at church on Sunday ? " 

" An' if I was, or if I wasn't, how is that 
to stop the woman from chattering? I 
want to see the master, I tell ye ! " 

" Bah I " said Monica, crossing her little 
withered arms ; " that's always the way with 
a man. To hear them talk, you'd think the 
world was afire, and they sold the only 
water-buckets. Now, listen to me, you 
Stefano ; there's other things a young man 
sets store on beside his fields and his 
harvests. It isn't to be expected you 
would know as much as I do about the 
young master, whom I nursed and carried 
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about in these arms before he had fairly got 
his eyes open, as one might say — the Lord 
bless him ! But you needn't be more of a 
fool, Stephan, than your mother made you. 
An' what I mean is this : that my pretty boy 
has never looked like himself since the day 
he went down there to listen to his Kever- 
ence's sermon. He's got some sort of a 
blow. It's no use contradicting me, Stephan ; 
for it stands to reason, who is there to 
understand him if I shouldn't? An' he's 
had some sort of a blow, I tell you. He 
doesn't eat. Beppo tells me the dishes 
come off the table in a way that would 
make any Christian ciy to see 'em. I made 
him the risotto he likes with my own 
hands only yesterday. He didn't so much 
as see it. An' at night I can see his light 
shining out o' his windows until any hour 

i' the morning " 

"Well, woman, well. I suppose the 
master is burning his own candles — isn't 
he ? An' just now, an' wi' the village full 
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o ,% people, coming from the Lord knows 
where, an' all the grapes a-ripening i' the 
vineyards " 

" Grapes, indeed ! " retorted Monica, toss- 
ing her head. " Fm thinking 'twould be better 
for some people's wits if they had something 
less to do wi' the grapes an' the blessed 
grape juice. Grapes, says he? And how 
about the fields, over there, by the station, 
that they're saying down in the village 
is to be sold at public auction, and the 
Signora Gina is going to have the money ? 
Eh, that's a new sort of idea for San 
Donato. But it wasn't to be expected 
there'd be no changes when the new Mar- 
chesa comes from heathen countries an' 
never so much as goes to mass o' Sundays. 
If her religion is against it," the little 
woman added gravely, "I can understand 
her not going o' 'week days, well enough ; 
but on a festa, I ask you ? " 

" 'Tis the master's own choosing, woman." 

" Oh, his choosing, his choosing ! It 
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would be a pretty sort o' world when a San 
Donati couldn't choose what he wanted. 
But about those fields, now, when they ask 
me — eh, Stephan ? " 

" Hark ye, my wife, you'll just say as 
you know naught about it. An' that," said 
old Stefano, with a slow chuckle, " that's, I 
take it, as much knowledge as any woman 
needs." 

" Any woman, indeed ! Any woman, 
says he. An' I the young master's own 
nurse as nursed him ! " 

Old Stephan shifted the gun across his 
shoulder. " Well, well," he said slowly, 
"no doubt you understood more o' his 
business, then. I'm not contradicting you, 
moglie mia ; I'm not a-contradieting 

you." 

The gaunt, hungry-eyed yellow dog, 
cocked his ears wistfully ; perhaps he had 
cherished Heaven knows what inarticulate 
hope that this long conference might lead 
to something edible. He followed now at 
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his master's heels with a still more surly 
appearance than usual. 

The sound of their footsteps died away 
behind the laurels. Richard got up from 
his chair presently, and strolled towards 
the window. He stood there, resting his 
hands upon the stone sill, for a minute or 
two, and . gazing idly and fixedly at the 
softly tinted cloud, the wide horizon, the 
boundless gently heaving sea. 

"A blow. Ay, the dear old soul was 
right; the master has had a blow," he 
murmured to himself between his teeth. 

That same evening he' took Clare for a 
long ride, during the course of which he 
was even more than ordinarily kind and 
affectionate and gentle. The next day the 
women were extremely busy superintending 
the packing of their divers boxes ; and at 
the railway station they separated, Gina 
and her maid travelling southward, while 
Clare and Agatha proceeded, under Richard's 
escort, towards Turin. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

JUSTIFIED. 

Naturally enough, the fast approaching 
marriage — and to an English Protestant — 
of the young Marchese di San Donati was 
considered a matter of some interest and 
importance in more than one of the square 
uncompromising-looking palaces which stand 
beside the yellow Po, or tower with aristo- 
cratic blankness above the slighter modern 
houses, the pink stucco and arcaded streets, 
of Turin. Even at that empty season of the 
year (when all the great families might be 
expected to have left town for the country 
villas and the long days of the brown-leafed 
vintage) there were still plenty of people 
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left whose hereditary friendship with the 
San Donati family gave a flavour of know- 
ledge and authority to their head shakings, 
their critical recollections of the past and 
gloomy forebodings for the future, and,, at 
the same time, entirely justified their 
attempts to gratify their wide-eyed Italian 
curiosity by making it a social duty to go 
and call upon the future bride. 

One of those calls, at least, Clare is never 
likely to forget. It was in the late after- 
noon, the horses were already standing at 
the door as she came slowly down the grand 
staircase, pulling on her gloves and dressed 
for a ride. At the same moment Richard 
was crossing the hall coming out of his own 
study. He looked up, and smiled in rather 
a melancholy fashion at the little figure 
descending the great stair. 

" The old Princess di Roccavecchia is in 
the drawing-room talking to Agatha. She 
isn't a very amusing old woman ; but she is 
an old friend of my mother's. I believe she 
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was half in love with my grandfather about 
— oh, some hundreds of years ago. She 
knows everybody, she has seen everything, 
and now she wants to see you," he said, 
smiling and holding out his hand. They 
entered the great white drawing-room to- 
gether ; he led Clare up to a little old woman 
in a black dress, who rose from the sofa and 
dropped an elaborate little curtsey, staring 
hard at the girl from behind a large black 
lace veil worked over in a pattern of roses, 
which made round black spots upon her little 
old rosy cheeks, and fell nearly to her lap 
when she was seated. She looked at Clare 
hard for a minute or two after performing 
this salute, and then gave a little dry cough 
and nodded her head. 

' 'And how, then, did you leave our bella 
Gina ? " she asked, turning to Richard, and 
apparently going on with a conversation 
which had been interrupted. 

Eichard said that his sister was well. 

"And Montenera — eh? You may mark 
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my words, there was never any good came 
out of those Venetian Monteneras. Gamblers 
— gamblers, root and branch. Yon ought 
never to have let your sister marry him, 
San DoDati — never. I said so at the time. 
But there was never one of you who could 
be led or driven except your father ; and he, 
pover' uomo I he never got out of the church 
further than the sacristy. (7a sentait Veau 
bSnite cet hvmme la" 

"We know who is said to be afraid of 
holy water, Princess," Richard said, with a 
laugh. 

"No; there was never one of you who 
would listen to reason, from first to last. 
Your grandfather wouldn't, and he had 
more brains and will than would serve now- 
adays to establish a university. My dear, 
you need not look at me with those solemn 
eyes. You are not married to him yet, and 

when you are Basta! I am a very, 

very old woman, and I have my privileges. 
I am a very old woman. I knew Cavour 
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and Massimo d'Azeglio and . . t There was 
not one of them who could have held a 
candle to your grandfather if he had been 
willing to take advice. But there was 
never one of you who would do it — never." 

" My dear Princess I but you will frighten 
Miss Dillon," Richard cried out, with another 
laugh. 

" IFm. The Signorina hasn't the face of 
a person who is easily frightened. I dare 
say, now, this young lady has got a pretty 
little will of her own?" the old inquisitor 
went on behind her veil. 

She turned to Agatha, who smiled gently 
and said, " I hope so ! " and laid her little 
hand fondly upon her young sister's arm. 

" Ah, 'tis a pretty face. And a very good 
face, San Donati. — What are you laughing 
at, sir ? I tell you that your fiancee has a 
good, good face. But, my dear, you will 
find it is only an old woman's half-blind eyes 
can see that clearly. Tour fine lover there, 
he only knows that your hair is golden " 
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" Nay, Princess " Richard began, and 

stopped. He bent his head. "You make 
me feel like a boy again," he said, smiling. 
"And here were Miss Dillon and I under 
the impression that I had become such a 
wise old man ! " 

He gave the little old lady his arm as far 
as the door of her carriage. "Eh, dio 
buono ! 'tis a sweet face, no doubt ; but 
she doesn't look happy. What have you 
been doing to her ? That is not the face of 
a girl who is just going to marry her lover. 
What have you been doing to her, San 
Donati— eh?" 

" I, madam ? Well, I think that I have 
cared for Miss Dillon rather better than my- 
self," Richard made answer very haughtily. 

He bade the servant bring up the horses 
again, and swore at the fellow for being so 
dull of understanding. 

" I don't know what's got into the Signor 
Marchese to-day; / don't," the astonished 
groom muttered hastily to his companion. 
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Clare was still standing beside her sister. 
"Are we going now?" she asked lightly, 
and gathered up her habit and put out her 
hand for her whip. 

He looked at her for a minute without 
answering. "Don't be tired, my dear. 
Wait just a little longer," Richard said. 

" What do you mean ? " Clare demanded, 
quickly, her pale face lighting up. The 
sweet, bright colour left her cheek very 
nearly as quickly as it came there. " It is 
you who must be patient, Richard," she 
said, with a sigh, speaking in a very low 
voice, and without looking up, as he made 
room for her to pass him in the door- 
way. 

As they went down the steps of the inner 
court a servant came running after them, 
bringing a telegram for Richard, who crum- 
pled it up in his hand and thrust it into his 
pocket after the first glance. 

" No bad news ? " Clare asked, almost 
involuntarily, looking at his agitated face. 
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" No." He motioned to the groom to 
help her into the saddle. " You see I am 
not even good for that/' he said very 
bitterly, speaking in English, and just touch- 
ing her gloved hand with the tips of his 
fingers as she stooped to gather up the 
reins. 

" Richard 1" 

" My dear, half the force of this delightful 
world of ours is spent in denying just such 
unpalatable facts. " 

" You are — you are not kind," Clare said 
passionately, her eyes filling. 

" Ah, my child, what good is there, then, 
in denying it ? Will necessity give way 
for all our crying ? When the gods fought 
the heroes, do you think there was very 
much question of abstract justice? They 
were stronger ; they were god-like, and 
they always won." He looked into her 
face, smiling. "And some of us," he 
said — " Clare, some of us are not even 
heroes I " 
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During all the first part of that ride (no 
smallest incident of which he has ever for- 
gotten) his manner continued to exhibit this 
same unaccountable alternation of tender- 
ness and a wild, desperate kind of merry- 
making. But as they drew near to the 
town again his mood altered. He became 
curiously silent. As they rode into the 
courtyard together he half turned in his 
saddle, looked up at the glowing evening 
sky, and suddenly took off . his hat " I am 
a better Christian than my neighbours. I 
salute a setting sun," he said, in answer 
to Clare's look of inquiry. 

She would have asked him what he 
meant, but the words died upon her lips. 
The expression of his face filled her »with 
a vague anxiety, a perplexing, harassing 
feeling of excitement and expectation, for 
which she could give no reason. When 
they entered the house it appeared that 
Agatha's headache had become much worse 
during their absence. She was lying down, 
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and begged to be excused from coming in to 
dinner. Miss Dillon desired her love, and 
hoped to be well enough to come into the 
drawing-room later, the maid said demurely, 
smoothing down her apron. 

Richard listened to the explanation in 
silence, beating the parquetted floor slowly 
with the end of his whip. "We can dine 
alone together. It is the first time. It is 
— it will be — something to remember," he 
cried out, with a curious smile. He would 
listen to no refusal. 

When Clare appeared at last in her pretty 
evening dress he drew back a step or 
two, smiling. " Yes, yes — something to 
remember," he repeated softly. He offered 
her his arm and conducted her with some 
ceremony to a seat at the head of the table. 
" It is your place. It is the first time," 
he said again. 

He was very critical about what he eat 
and drank, ordering the butler to bring him 
several different sorts of wine ; but Clare 
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noticed that both food and wine were sent 
away untastecL She commented upon this 
at length. 

" Ah, I have dined so often alone here in 
this old dining-room. You cannot wonder 
if your being here makes some impression 
upon me. Why, 'tis the beginning, my 
child, of all the new order of things — of the 
time when there shall be a new earth and 
a new heaven," Richard cried, breaking out 
into the strangest melancholy laugh. 

The dinner was finished; the servants 
had all left the room. "Look, Clare," he 
said. He grasped a decanter ; the crystal 
clicked against the wine-glass ; some of the 
wine was spilt upon the table. "That is 
for good luck, you know. We Italians 
count that the spilling of wine is lucky. 
Look, I have poured this out for you. Will 
you drink a health in it ? Will you drink 
to all the days that are coming ? " He got 
up and brought her the brimming glass 
around the table. "Shall I call a toast 
vol. n. 36 
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by name, Clare ? It was the good old 
English fashion." 

She turned away her face. " Don't look 
at me so, Richard. I cannot bear it You 
— you frighten me ! " 

" If" he said. He put down the untasted 
glass upon the table with another laugh. 
" Don't you know — don't you know yet — 
that I would rather die than make you 
unhappy ? " he asked in a very low voice. 

The <?lock on the mantelpiece behind 
them (it was a little masterpiece of delicate 
goldsmiths work; it had been brought 
from Paris in the time of the first empire 
by the old Marchese Andrea, and repre- 
sented the crowning of Venus by the Hours) 
— the clock then, began playing a little 
silvery air as Richard was still speaking. 
The gay tinkle died away, and was followed 
by nine o'clock striking slowly. 

He turned his head sharply aside ; a 
curious, ghastly contraction passed over his 
face. She did not see it ; she was looking 
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down at the floor. " Shall we go into the 
other room ? There is something — some* 
thing I should like to show you," he said 
in a minute or two. 

But when she would have crossed the hall 
into the white drawing-room where they 
usually spent the evening, he bade her go 
up higher to the tapestried picture-gallery, 
where, indeed, a number of lights were 
already burning. Through the open win- 
dows, on entering, one saw the clear, sombre 
blue of the night sky. From time to time 
the old beech trees rustled noisily in the 
garden. The hall was full of moist pene- 
trating odours from the freshly watered 
ground ; and somewhere in the darkness 
a small civetta owl sent forth at intervals 
its brief, plaintive notes. 

From one end of the gallery to the other 
the light was reflected on dim tarnished 
frame and gilded cornice. Here and there 
some portrait, painted in lighter tones than 
its fellows, seemed to start away from its 
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surroundings, as if whatever bygone San 
Donati it represented was moved with a closer 
interest to peer out through the shadows at 
the last representative of their race. 

" This is where I spent half my lifetime 
as a boy. This is where I first met NeviL 
I wanted to see you here, Clare/' Richard 
said, looking at her very wistfully. He 
took up one of the heavy silver flambeaux 
from the table. She walked down the gallery 
by his side, stopping for a moment or two 
before each portrait ; and as each dim pic- 
tured face looked out for its brief instant of 
recognition it almost seemed as if he were 
taking that long line of the past to witness 
of what deed he was about to do. 

Agatha came in and joined them as they 
were still in the midst of this inspection. 
She came in very hastily and walked 
straight up to Richard, holding out both 
her hands. 

" I beard a voice," she said, " the voice of 
some one coming up the gallery " 
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San Donati faced suddenly about. "Wait 
one moment, if you please, Agatha." 

He put the heavy branching candlestick 
down, rather quickly, upon one of the many 
marble consoles ranged in due order between 
the larger pictures the whole length of the 
room. His movement seemed careful enough 
to look at, but metal and stone met each 
other with a sharp ring. 

"I beg your pardon. I am awkward," 
Richard said again, with a curious little 
smile. 

He stood directly in front of the two 
women, looking straight at them both. 
Something in his air, his manner, struck 
Clare with sudden conviction of something 
serious impending. All the indefinable 
suspended excitement of the day, of many 
days, seemed to take form and substance 
before her. 

"What is it, Richard?" she cried out 
suddenly. She moved away from Agatha's 
side, clasping her hands with an unconscious 
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gesture of entreaty. " What is it ? What is 
happening?" 

But for the first time since he had known 
her San Donati failed to respond fully, and 
first of all, to her appeal. He looked at 
Agatha. 

" You heard a voice which startled you ? 
I think that you said that you had heard 
a voice, dear lady — and, indeed, I am ex- 
pecting a visitor. — It is late ; but you and 
Clare will pardon it. I did the best I could, 
but there was no earlier train, and my — my 
friend comes from a distance " 

He broke off, still smiling. He threw 
back his head with a gesture very familiar 
to him, 

" Before we introduce a — stranger among 
us, I should like you to do me a personal 
favour, Clare." 

" You know I will do anything you wish, 
Kichard," the girl answered slowly 4 

She had been watching him closely from 
the moment he began speaking; and now, 
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at the sound of her own words, she was 
aware of an extraordinary change in his 
expression. She had never seen anything 
like it before, and it frightened her. She 
clasped her hands together still harder ; 
the ring Richard had given her seemed to 
cut into the delicate flesh. " I will do 
what you wish," she said again in a half 
whisper. 

For a moment Richard made no answer, 
" Listen ! " he said, raising one hand. They 
all three listened. There was indeed, as 
Agatha had said, a sound of approaching 
voices, the movement of footsteps as of 
servants couducting some stranger, along 
the outer gallery. 

" I have always had an especial fancy, a 
superstition, about seeing you in this room, 
Clare, as I have just told you. I suppose 
every man has some place which stands for 
home to him, and this place, this old room 
is mine. My home. That is why I have 
chosen it for the scene of our explanation ; 
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our — our agreement, if you like the word 
better." 

He spoke very quietly now, wearily; 
almost with an air of indifference. His lips 
felt dry and stiff. He dashed his hand 
across them impatiently. " I will try to 
make myself understood. — I wish you would 
not look so distressed, little Clare. It — it 
makes things more difficult. — I will ask you 
a question." He leaned a little forward, 
resting both hands upon the edge of the 
marble table. " Clare, you are mine ; you 
belong to me ; you are going to marry me. 
I know all that. We settled it long ago. 
Only — only why do you do it, my dear ? " 
San Donati said. 

" Richard ! Ah, but you are cruel 1 " the 
girl cried passionately, throwing up her 
hands. 

"No." 

Hitherto he had been looking straight 
past her ; out of the window, at the square 
blue expanse of sky above the garden trees. 
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Now he turned his head slowly. He let 
his eyes rest full upon her face. There was 
something terrible, something convincing, 
overmastering, in the intensity, the tender- 
ness, the awful passion of love and pity and 
pardon in that look. 

She gave a low cry — a cry of understand- 
ing. She took a quick step forward. For 
very nearly the first time, of her own accord, 
she put her arms about his neck, she laid 
her golden head down upon his faithful 
breast. "Oh, Richard/' she sighed brokenly, 
" wjiat have you done ? Richard, Richard !" 

He did not put his arms about her. He 
did not touch her. But after an instant 
he bent his head slowly. His lips just 
rested upon her dear bright hair. 

" I have done Well ! what I could 

to make you happy, little one/' he said 
hoarsely. 

His breath came short and thick. He 
turned ghastly pale. He drew back gently, 
shrinking a little under her close touch. 
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And as she looked up, wondering, into his 
face, "You — you must not make things 
harder for me, dear," he added simply. He 
managed to smile at her still ; it was as if 
life had left him. 

There followed a moment of profound 
silence, and then the door just opposite 
them was thrown noiselessly open, and a 
servant announced the arrival of Mr. Nevil 
Marlowe. 

He entered, looking exceedingly fatigued 
and travelworn. He bowed to the two 
women without speaking ; indeed, he seemed 
at first but dimly conscious of their pre- 
sence ; his eyes were fixed full upon Richard 
as he advanced up the hall. The burning 
candles lighted up his pale, agitated face. 

For a minute or two neither man spoke. 
Then Nevil lifted his head. " You sent for 
me, and I have come, Richard." 

San Donati bowed. " I sent for you ; 
yes," he repeated gravely. 

He turned to Agatha, his noble, melan- 
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choly face breaking into a smile of indes- 
cribable kindliness and sweetness. "Dear 
lady, it is to you that I owe this explana- 
tion," he began ; " and indeed, more than 
once of late, and without explanation, I 
have fancied that your generous heart has 
understood me. And so what need for 
many words ? You see — dear lady, you see 
those two young people ? " 

"My Clare and — and Nevil!" Agatha 
cries, trembling* 

" My old, old friend — my dear old brother 
— who thought to cheat me into robbing 
him of all his life's happiness," Eichard con*- 
tinued, looking very calm and noble. He 
held out his hand with the gesture of a 
prince, and the other man grasped it hard, 
looking him straight in the eyes. 

" Thank you, brother ! " It was all Nevil 
said. His own eyes were dimmed and 
glistening ; perhaps at that moment he 
would have found it difficult to command 
his breaking voice for further speech. But 
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what need for more words? as Richard 
had even now said. 

He laid his other hand on his friends 
shoulder, in the old boyish fashion. He 
looked across the gallery at Clare. She had 
neither moved nor spoken since the moment 
of Nevil's entrance. She looked back at 
Richard now, very pale, leaning against 
the old faded tapestries of the wall. The 
light from the candles above her shone down 
upon her yellow hair. It was his favourite, 
most familiar room — a place endeared to 
him by a hundred different associations, 
and that spot of all others where he had 
most looked forward to seeing her. And 
now — there she stood before him. He 
looked for a minute at her clasped, trembling 
hands. Her betrothal ring glittered upon 
them ; he looked at the shining stones. 

"Will the years change her to others? 
As for me, I shall always see her as I re- 
member her — with young eyes full of kind- 
ness, with the light of morning on her face." 
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He bent his head " Yes, with the light of 
the morning," he repeated. He looked up 
with a sort of melancholy laugh. " It is 
a sentimental compensation, Clare; don't 
grudge it to me. You call me a poet — 
it is only just that I should have a 
poet's consolations, recollections, images, vain 

imaginings " His noble head dropped 

upon his breast. " But you — you ought to 
have trusted me better, my dear," he said, 
still looking at her exceedingly kindly. 

Clare made a step or two forward. " I — 
I misjudged you. I ask — I beg for your 
forgiveness, Kichard," she began. Before he 
could divine her intention she had caught 
up his long, delicate hand between both of 
her own ; she raised it to her lips. He felt 
the warm contact of her breath ; her drop- 
ping tears; her fond, repentant kisses. 
" Forgive me, Kichard — forgive ! " 

"Forgiveness?" he answered gently. 
"Nay, my child, what question should 
there be of forgiveness or of wrong done 
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between you and I ? What is my life for 
except to servd you ? Do you think that I 
shall ever forget the happiness of having 
been near you ? or fancy that I care less to 
deserve your love because it is not — it never 
has been — mine?" He put his hand very 
tenderly upon her bowed golden head. 
" Look up, Clare. See, there is not one of 
us here who does not love you and — and 
reverence and admire you. And you, child, 
you love Nevil." 

The hot blood rushed to her face. "I 
have never told any one but you, Richard." 
She let her sweet head droop. Remorse, 
love, pity, a passion of joy, of reconciliation, 
an awed sense of wonder and humble 
thankfulness before the depth of this great 
love which she had evoked and doubted 
and rejected — a hundred conflicting emotioDs 
held her silent. 

She had not spoken yet to Nevil ; she did 
not look at him ; she turned and gave him 
her hand. She felt his strong possessive 
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grasp close slowly about her fingers; her 
eyes lighted up. She looked at Richard. 
" Yes," she said in her clear, low voice. 

" You love him — and what wonder ? But 
I — I think I love you both," said San 
Donati, simply. 

The same grave and enthusiastic look was 
still upon his face as — the two women 
having in the meantime quitted the room 
together — he came back from holding the 
door open for them to pass, and stood before 
his friend. 

" God bless you, Nevil, boy," he said ; 
" and try and make her happy." 

" I — I can't stand any more of this," says 
Marlowe, looking up very pale and haggard. 
" Dear old Dick ! I swear I cannot stand 
any more ! I meant to go away — I was 
going when your letter reached me, Richard. 
I meant to go off and not see one of you 
again. You are worth a thousand of me," 
the poor young fellow continued hotly, 
" and I. knew it all the time. I knew you 
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were the best, the kindest, the most generous 
friend a man ever had. And still I couldn't 
help it, Dick. I loved her. I did not mean 
to tell her of it ; no, I swear I didn't I 
But up in the mountains there — and to see 
her sweet face look so miserable. And you, 
oh, God ! to think that I should have taken 
that from you." 

" By ! Is a man to apologize for his 

success ? " cries San Donati, fiercely. 

" Richard " 

" Stop, my boy ; I did not mean that ; I 
unsay it. It was a blackguard thing to say. 
And she never loved me, Nevil. She did 
her best, sweet soul ; but she never loved 
me — never/' says Richard, still very calm. 
He looked up and down the room once or 
twice, almost absently. " Nevil, do you 
remember how I used once to call her a new 
Andromeda ? " 

" Dick, my dear old Dick, for God's sake 
don't say it 1 " 

Richard smiled. "You do remember it, 
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then ? And God knows since then if she 
has suffered ! And I — why, it seems idle, 
doesn't it, to say that I would have given 

my life for her all the time ? Well " 

He let his head fall upon his breast. " It 
isn't an easy world to understand, old Nevil." 

" Its a damned cruel world," Marlowe 
broke out, with an oath. 

" No, it is not easy ; it is not easy," 
Kichard repeated. He stood there staring 
vacantly down at the ground for a minute 
or two longer, and sighed drearily enough; 
and presently he lifted his head and walked 
slowly out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN END. 

It was not until some time in the spring of 
the year following that which saw the events 
just narrated, that Gina Montenera enjoyed 
the deep satisfaction of knowing that her 
only son, her boy Guido, had at last been 
formally adopted by his Uncle Richard, and 
presented to the good fishermen of San 
Donato as their young master's future 
successor and heir. 

No doubt Gina herself would have liked 
to be present at the ceremony, simple as 
it was. But, to a letter which his sister 
wrote to that effect, Richard merely an- 
swered briefly that he had only just returned 
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to his home after nearly a year's absence ; 
that it was probable he might before long 
have friends staying with him whom it were 
perhaps on the whole more expedient that 
'Gina should not meet; in a word, his sister 
was welcome to have the boy home again as 
soon as ever she wanted him, but for the 
immediate present, at least, her brother 
must beg to decline the pleasure of her visit. 
It must be confessed that Madame Monte- 
nera's first sensation on receiving this 
missive was a feeling of something very like 
.anger and indignation. She even went so 
far as to commence the composition of a 
-curt and scathing reply ; but a very few 
hours' reflection — the mere contemplation of 
her husband's cold and audacious face as he 
sat that night opposite to her at dinner — 
was sufficient to recall her to a more 
moderate way of thinking. After all, in 
this assurance of her boy's future had she 
not attained the crown and summit of her 
desire ? And how many people can boast 
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of more happiness? She had that perfect 
and somewhat contemptuous confidence in 
her brother's capacities for self-sacrifice and 
self-obliteration which it is only given to an 
entirely egotistic nature thoroughly to enjoy ^ 
Before going to sleep that night, she wroto 
him a most amiable answer. 

This letter reached him at the end of an 
extremely busy day. Since almost the very 
hour of his return Kichard had been plunged 
deep in every manner of occupation — sign- 
ing deeds, discussing matters with his 
lawyers, giving audience to farmers and 
tenants. There had even been talk of a 
formal deputation of fishermen from the 
village (where a hazy but exciting idea 
prevailed that the installation of a new heir 
must necessarily impty a general amnesty 
on all vexed questions concerning lost or 
missing nets and the payment of unpleasant 
taxes) ; but in the end, a certain shyness* 
about meeting the Sor Stefano on what 
might be justly considered his own ground, 
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liad passed from the stage of individual 
reluctance, based on personal and discomfit- 
ing recollections, to the condition of a 
general epidemic — a feeling of public dis- 
cretion summed up by old Piero Bucci in 
the remark that, "new heir or no new heir, a 
shark's teeth don't drop out just because it's 
Sunday." On the whole, it was considered 
the wiser course to confine one's self to 
intricate and private statements of all 
grievances, made directly to the young 
Marchese, and in a semi-official and imper- 
sonal manner, as who should say, " These 
be facts which no doubt will affect your 
intentions." All things considered, it was 
perhaps no wonder that it was not until the 
evening of the third day since his arrival 
that Kichard secured a spare hour in which 
to feel himself at liberty and alone. 

It was, as I have said, in the early spring — 
a mild, clear evening at the end of March. 
After dinner— a ceremony at which, for the 
first time, little Guido had assisted — Richard 
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strolled out by himself upon that dear old 
terrace where so many of the brief hours of 
his happiest days had passed. 

At first, as he walked up and down, his 
thoughts were almost exclusively occupied 
with his little future successor. No doubt 
it was some recollection of his own melan- 
choly and lonely childhood, some remem- 
bered hour of suffering out of that forgiven 
but unforgotten past, which had prompted 
Eichard to make more ample provision for 
the daily happiness of his adopted heir. It 
was some time now since the boy had been 
living with him. As he looked into the child's 
frank, beautiful face ; as he saw the facility 
and certainty with which the young heir- 
apparent had already organized his little 
court; tyrannical, gracious, imperative; ready 
with a laugh or a frown, a little aristocrat 
pur sang, and already accepting and exer- 
cising with unconscious ease every new 
prerogative of his new position, — as Eichard 
watched the beginning of this brilliant, 
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vigorous new life, it is perhaps little to be 
wondered at if, at moments, he seemed to 
see before him the joyous embodied presence 
of what he ought himself to have been. 
Side by side with this charming and 
domineering young creature walked the 
melancholy little apparition who had only 
merited his grandfather's scorn ; the forlorn, 
misplaced little ghost seemed peering out 
at him from every turn and corner in the 
rambling old house, making his own life 
look like a bridge leading nowhere ; a mere 
filling up between two other generations. 

But as he reached this point in his reflec- 
tions his hand happened to fall upon the 
edge of a box containing a mass of growing 
flowers which covered one end of the long 
stone parapet. He passed his fingers over 
them idly, and the perfume which arose — 
the penetrating, clinging odour of crushed 
thyme — came like an answer to many of his 
sad questionings. He slowly lifted his hand 
to his face, he breathed in that pungent 
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spring odour. The magic of association 
carried him back to yet another evening; 
he saw himself again on that old terrace 
on a summer night that was past ; he lifted 
his head and looked once more with long 
impassioned glances at that well-remem- 
bered window. Here, in this place, it was 
here that he also had known what it was 
to feel his satisfied heart throj) and dilate 
beneath the beloved, the fatal weight of a 
superhuman happiness. It was here that 
it had been given to him to experience 
one of those happy hours, those fortunate 
moments, which give assent and affirm the 
culminating point of a life. 

As there is a certain degree of fever, after 
reaching which, the doctors tell us, the vital 
principle seems burnt away and no recovery 
possible; so, in that other fever of love, there 
comes a climax. 'Tis, after all, but a poor 
half a degree or so which makes all the fatal 
difference ; and we know that the proportion 
of those who recover from either malady 
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is not small. Would Marlowe so have 
recovered from his ? Richard asked himself. 
Was this last sacrifice of all the most un- 
necessary ? Might not his one dear posses- 
sion, his one ewe lamb, have been spared ? 

The firm, generous soul put aside the 
question after scarce a moment. The 
greatest strain of a situation rife with peril 
-and unhappiness had fallen upon himself 
and Clare — upon those two whose character 
•had proved most equal to either fortune. 
For to have a will, and a conscience, Richard 
reflected, means chiefly to possess the power, 
amidst the world's wild struggle, of enforcing 
one's own decisions against one's self. It 
requires all a man's character to make re- 
nunciation definite. As for himself, what- 
ever sacrifices he had made, he had at least 
been called upon to make them in the name 
of his dearest affections. He had served 
what he loved ; nor could he at any subse- 
quent period of his life be brought to regret 
jot reconsider his choice. 
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Old Monica was very nearly the only 
person in the great house who could in 
no way be induced to take part in the ex- 
citement and rejoicing connected with the 
installation of the little new heir. "I? 
Via ! let me alone. I am too old for all 
these changes," was her invariable answer, 
grumbled between her teeth. In her capacity 
of housekeeper she had indeed been obliged 
to preside at the servants' banquet ; but she 
ate nothing there. She looked grimly on at 
her husband draining glass after glass of her 
good red wine ; " but, thank God, I am 
not a man, to swallow all the past in a 
tumbler ! " 

" But sure it is the Signor Marchese him- 
self 1 the Signor Marchese and the Signora 
Gina, who have decided tLo matter between 
them," one of the bolder spirits among the 
maids objected. And, seeing that the old 
woman made no answer beyond tightening 
her already compressed lips, the same rebel 
went on to mention glibly that, "after all,. 
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seeing that now the master was never likely 
to marry " 

" Vergine Santissima ! and perhaps you 
will be telling us next that you have been 
consulted in the matter ? I'd have you 
know that a San Donati does as he pleases, 
and as for the Signora Gina's arrangements, 

or those of any other woman Basta ! I 

understand myself. But as for you, Nana 
Bucci, its not much more of my masters 
bread as you'll have a chance of turning up 
your nose at, and making your comments 
over, and so I tell you ! A parcel o' nasty, 
cackling, envious hens, the whole lot o' 
them ! " the fond old soul muttered resent- 
fully, wagging her head while her faithful, 
worn old hands trembled like leaves. " So- 
my boy and Miss Gina made it up between 
them, did they?" she thought, with ever 
increasing indignation. "Ay, and so the 
sheep and the butcher make things up 
between them." 

After dinner she would let no one else 
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prepare Richard's coffee. She took the 
whole affair, tray and cup and coffee pot 
out of the hands of one of the upper 
servants. " You go and amuse yourselves. 
It's what's you're all good for. An' 'tis not 
the first time I've waited on my master I " 

But she stood for a long time in the door- 
way leading out upon the terrace before she 
-dared approach him. When she addressed 
him at last it was in so timid a voice that 
she had to repeat her request more than 
once before he even turned his head to look 
at her. 

" Signor Marchese, Signor Marchese, your 
coffee is getting cold ; you will not be able 
to drink it, signor padrone." 

He started and looked about with a 
certain air of weary impatience. "What 

on earth Oh, it is you, is it, my old 

Monica? And what are you doing here, 
eh ? Why are you not at the feasts of the 
new coronation ? " 

He spoke wih a sort of ironical good 
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nature, without looking at her. The little 
old woman sighed, pinching her lips and 
folding one brown cramped hand more 
firmly on the other. 

" The coffee is ready ; the coffee is getting 
cold," she said timidly. 

" And so the first master has got the first 
place yet — eh, Monica ? " 
• " Signor Marchese," she said, and her old 
broken voice seemed to take an inflection of 
infinite tenderness, "veda, signor padrone, 
the old is the old — an* that makes all the 
difference. The new lot they come ; yes, 
they come, but we have been through the 
thick o' it all together. We've forgotten 
more of each other's lives than they will 
ever know." She hesitated for a minute, 
peering up anxiously with her fond, bright 
old eyes at his grave and impassive face. 
" Lord bless you ! the blessed saints under- 
stand those things up there better than we 
can, Signor Marchese. Oh, my dear master, 
they put all the little good things in life 
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just on purpose to make up for — for the big 
ones." 

The moon had risen high above the bare 
leafless tree-tops. It shone peacefully upon 
the whispering sea, and cast a hundred 
flickering shadows across the garden walks, 
and glittered on the many windows in the 
fa9ade of the stately old house. If the 
shadow was behind him she did not see it. 
To her the moonlight, shining on his hair, 
and whitening the pale broad forehead, and 
resting on his patient eyes, was like the 
silver coronal of the saints in the picture 
above the altar. 

She murmured once or twice, " It is 
late; late for the Signor Marchese to be 
sitting here ; " but when he made no answer 
she was frightened at her own audacity in 
disturbing him. Perhaps he was even then 
composing one of those poems which people 
read and talked of even in Rome, where 
the Holy Father lives, and they know what 
is what, and can appreciate what it is to 
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"belong to a real old family like the San 
Donati's. In the old times it was the sword 
they counted on, but times are changed. 
Perhaps her foolish talk had even broken 
into one of those sonnets ? Who could tell ? 

She stood patiently, plaiting her apron 
hetween her fingers and waiting, as she 
had always waited for his good pleasure 
in the years before. It was a humble, an 
enduring love. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A BEGINNING. 

On the same spring day, but several hours- 
earlier in the afternoon, Clare and Marlowe 
were seated on chairs under one of the 
large beech trees, near the Round Pond, 
in Kensington Gardens. The day had been 
unusually warm and clear, but now, between 
three and four o'clock, the pale blue mist 
was already rising from the ground between 
the blackened tree-trunks and above the 
grey and shining surface of the Serpentine. 
The Row was. emptying fast; but in this 
* more-deserted part of the gardens the 
change in the dull rolling of carriages was 
scarcely perceptible ; only here and there 
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some alert sparrow chirped placidly among 
the budding branches in the warm dim 
sunshine, or at long intervals the thin, 
tremulous bleating of a lamb rose from 
amidst the flock of cropping sheep. 

A silence as dreamy and as gentle as the 
day, a pause full of the same subtle ineffable 
hints and promises, had lasted for some 
minutes between the two young people. 
It was broken at last by Nevil. 

"And now," he said, bending forward 
a little, and looking up into her face with 
his slow, happy smile — " now that I see you 
again, at last, is there nothing else that you 
are going to tell me ? Have I not waited ? 
Have I not been patient ? " 

" Have you been patient, then ? " the 
young girl murmured, scarcely moving her 
lips. She turned her face a little further 
away from him, the sweet pink blush 
creeping up to the very roots of her hair. 

"I was waiting — for my life," Nevil 
continued gravely. 
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He stretched out his hand and laid it 
gently upon both of hers, as they rested 
clasped together upon hej knee. She sighed 
a little, half closing her eyes, and then 
she turned her head. Their glances met, 
and for one long moment they were both 
silent. 

"Clare!" 

"Yes." 

"I could not tell you before. First, I 
had to look at you. I had to see you, to 
make sure of you. But — quite lately, you 
know ; since I last wrote to you — I have 
had a letter from — from San Donato, Clare, 
from Richard." 

" Yes, Nevil." 

Marlowe bent his eyes upon the ground. 
" The dear old boy is all right again now ; 
but he has been ill " 

"111!" 

" Look ! here's his letter," 
She took it from his hand and cast her 
eyes upon it. The sight of the familiar 
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handwriting gave her a sudden pang. The 
little customary details, the address, the form 
of the paper, the very stamp and post- 
mark, each added its sharp touch of reality 
to the past. She let her hand fall upon her 
lap. 

" I — I have not read it, Nevil." 

Marlowe glanced at her, and took back 
the paper. He folded it over. " Look, 
dear," he said; "read that.*' 

It was only a line written across the page 
in the old familiar handwriting. "Come 
soon, old Nevil," thp message ran — "come 
soon. I want to see you — and your wife ! " 

" Clare !" 

"Yes, Nevil." 

After a minute she turned towards him 
on her chair and put her hand into his 
without speaking. He was watching her 
with a new expression upon his face, an 
expression no woman had seen there since, 
years ago, he had looked into the eyes of 
his first love — a glance of quiet devotion, 
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of an infinite tenderness; the look of a 
man uplifted out pf the struggling of his 
smaller wishes into the haven of his deep 
desires. 



THE END. 
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